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Lottery free trips row 


Branson bribery 
claim backed 
as watchdog 
admits ‘gifts’ 


David Hencke 
and Andrew Culf 


T HE regulator of 
the National Lot- 
tery admitted to 
MPs last night 
that he had taken 
five free trips 
across the United States in a 
private jet owned by GTECH. 
the company at the centre of 
bribery allegations by Rich- 
aril Branson. 

The disclosure by Peter 
Davis, director-general of the 
Office of the National Lottery, 
led MPs on the Commons 
Public Accounts Committee 
to accuse him of acting like 
an ” innocent abroad”. 

Earlier Mr Davis issued an 
angry statement accusing Mr 
Branson, chairman of the Vir- 
gin Group, of lying, and 
threatened legal action 
against him for impugning 
his integrity. 

But Mr Branson said he 
stood by the allegation that 
Guy Snowden, chairman .of 
GTECH. which has a 22 per 
cent stake in Camelot, had of- 
fered him a bribe to withdraw 
his bid to run die National 
Lottery. 

Mr Branson insisted that he 
had informed Mr Davis of the 
attempted bribe. 

His claim — made on 
BBCl's Panorama last night 
— was backed by John Jack- 
son, chief executive of dpi 
cleaners Sketchley, who said 
he was present at the meeting 
two yeai'S ago. Mr Jackson 
said he also attended the 
meeting at which Mr Branson 
raised the matter with Mr 
Davis. 

The allegation has been ve- 
hemently denied by Mr Snow- 
den and Camelot’s chief exec- 



peter Davis — ‘saved lots 
of money for taxpayers’ 


utive. Tim Holley. Both com- 
panies were preparing to take 
legal action against Mr Bran- 
son and the BBC. 

Mr Davis disclosed his trips 
with GTECH during question- 
ing by Alan Williams, Labour 
NIP for Swansea West, who 
dubbed him an “innocent 
abroad” and said he had "dif- 
ficulty adjusting from bingo 
to American gambling tac- 
tics’'. 

Mr Williams asked Mr 
Davis about a trip to Florida 
in 1994, after he had approved 
Camelot to run the National 
Lottery, but before he had 
awarded the company the lu- 
crative Instants scratchcard 
game. 

While his office had paid 
his fare to Florida, he took 
five trips in a private Jet 
owned by GTECH, which en- 
abled him to visit different 
state lotteries. 

Mr Davis said: “These trips 
saved the taxpayers a lot of 
money a n d.made it much eas- 
ier to get to the different des- 
tinations. I absolutely cannot 
see anything wrong in this. 1 
consulted people here before I 
made my decision.” 

Mr Williams retorted: “I no 
doubt believe that you do not 
think you were giving 
GTECH anything by taking 
these trips. But by your own 
admission you have saved the 
taxpayers a lot of money and 
since you had to approve an- 
other contract involving them 
and you have a responsibility 
for monitoring them far the 
next six years, wouldn’t the 
taxpayer have preferred they 
took up the bill?” 

Later in questioning from 
Peter Thurnham, Conserva- 
tive MP for Bolton North 
East Mr Davis admitted be 
had only consulted his staff 
and had’ not sought indepen- 
dent advice about the trip. 

He claimed he had saved 
taxpayers' money by visiting 
a lottery in Massachusetts, 
for which he did not charge, 
while on a family holiday. He 
had flown economy class with 
Virgin Airlines, owned by Mr 
Branson. 

Mr Davis was repeatedly 
questioned about court cases 
in the United States involving 
GTECH. but declined to 
answer. • • 

When Mr Williams pro- 
duced a court document from 
California and an article from 
the Wall Street Journal, he 
admi tted h e kne w about lob- 
byists for GTECH paying a 
senator *13,500 to kill a bill in 
California and allegations 
that $700,000 had been paid to 



staff related to senior officials 
in New Jersey. 

Before the hearing he said 
he was consulting lawyers 
over "untrue” claims by Mr 
Branson. 

An Ofiot spokesman said: 
"Any suggestion that Mr 
Branson mentioned the alle- 
gation to the director-general, 
and that he ignored such an 
allegation of impropriety, im- 


pugns the integrity of the di- 
rector-general. and accord- 
ingly Ofiot Is consulting its 
legal advisers.” 

On Panorama, Mr Branson 
said he had told Mr Davis 
days after Camelot was 
awarded the licence that he 
had been offered an in- 
ducement 

Mr Branson's claims were 
backed last night in a state- 


ment from Mr Jackson, a fel- 
low member of his non-profit- 
making bid. 

"I was present at the meet- 
ing on 24 September 1993 be- 
tween Richard Branson and 
Guy Snowden. I stand by 
everything that Richard 
Branson has said to Pan- 
orama regarding that meet- 
ing,” he said- 

Mr Branson, speaking from 


Ministers face ‘teacher shortage time bomb’ 


Training applicants fall 10pc as 
retirements outpace recruitment 


John Carvel _ 

and Pon*»d MacLeod 

A MONUMENTAL short- 
age of teachers will hit 
schools within two or 
ttmee years, disrupting 
eminent plans for 
standards, senior education- 
alists and local authorities 
warned yesterday. ^ 

Recruitment to file profes- 
sion is failing to keep pace 
with increasmgstress^l^ 

earlv retirement despite ax 
^^bytheTeacherlJam- 
ine Agency to reverse cute m 
SfiSne Places. The numbers 
i^Kdng to train fell by 10 per 
S^rthepasty^_ 
Ministers are ^ w ^ Uin g TT T 
admit the problem at a time 


when the Teachers' Pay 
Review Body Is weighing up 
next year’s award, in which 
recruitment and retention is 
a crucial ihctor. 

- Gillian Shephard, the Edu- 
cation and Employment Sec- 
retary, has told the body to 
come up with an “affordable 
rise, warning that the money 
will have to be found from the 
£774 million extra already 
earmarked for local education 
a utho rities, without any pos- 
sibility of a government top- 
up. Higher pay could ther* 
fore increase class sizes and 
add to teacher stress. 

But the Government must 
also attract more teachers to 
avoid a vicious circle of in- 
creased stress, causing deser- 
tion from the profession ana 


increased pressure on the 
remaining staff over the next 
few years. 

The problem — which could 
play havoc with promises by 
the main political parties to 
improve educational stan- 
dards — was recognised in 
the unreported small print of 
the Budget package last 
month. It provided for a 50 
per cent rise in secondary 
school training targets over 
the next five years. 

“I think we are sitting on.a 
time bomb as far as teacher 
supply is concerned,” said 
Tim Brighonse, director of 
education for Birmingham, , 
the local authority with the 
most schoolchildren in its i 
care. , ■ 

Within the next two or 
three years there will be a 
“monumental teacher short- 
age", he said, particularly in 
secondary schools faced with 
new demands from the 




Opting out 

Teacher training appfcations:’ 

% change 1995 - 98. 

History -0.7 
English -11,7 
Combined/Gen Science -253 
Maths -21.9 
COT m93 ~ 2 
Economics +6,7 
gyjpk Geography -14.6 

Physics 


national curriculum. 

‘T do not think national pol- 
icy makers realise what a 
problem we are going to' 
face." 

Ted Wragg. professor of 
education at Exeter Universi- 
ty, said toe profession would 
haemorrhage fast when the 
graduate job market 
improved. 

“When people read that 


thousands of teachers have 
lost their jobs, the profession.' 
does not seem Secure any 
more. Recruits to teacher 
training are now being put off 
by experienced teachers ad- 
vising against that career,” 
he said. 

Anthea Millett, the training 
agency's chief executive, is 
understood to have told col- 
leagues that schools could be 
short of 30,000 teachers by the 
end of the decade. 

She was not available for 
comment yesterday, but a 
spokesman for the agency de- 
nied that she could possibly 
have made such a "defeatist 1 ' 
remark. 

Mrs Shephard told the 
agency on November 28 to 
plan for 25,150 secondary 
teacher trainees by 2000/01 — 
an increase of almost 50 per 
cent on the current year. 

She said there should also 
be 1-L500 primary teacher 
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Nuclear 

expansion 

abandoned 


ShiwnBoairis 
Industrial Editor 


T HE expansion of Brit- 
ain's nuclear power 
industry was called to 
a dramatic halt last 
night when executives ac- 
knowledged there was no eco- 
nomic case for building fur- 
ther multi-bill ion-pound 
reactors at Size well in Suffolk 
and Hinkley in Somerset. 

The announcement, by Brit- 
ish Energy, is the biggest set- 
back to nuclear energy since 
the Government ordered a 
moratorium on the building 
of stations in 1989 and could 
prove to be a watershed in 
Britain's 50-year experiment 
with nuclear power. 

Environmental groups im- 
mediately proclaimed the 
death of Britain’s nuclear 
power industry. But power 
unions accused the industry 
erf sacrificing thousands of 
jobs and the long-term secu- 
rity of nuclear power to 
smooth the path for next 
year's planned privatisation 
of existing reactors. 

Labour said the decision was 
a result of the Government's 
chaotic privatisation plans. 
Energy spokesman John Bathe 
said: ‘It is time the shambles 
was put to an end and privati- 
sation was halted.” 

British Energy is the newly 
formed holding company 
which will control the most 
modern reactors of Nuclear 

Electric and Scottish Nuclear ; 
being lined up for next year's 
£3 billion sell-off. 

Eight months ago the Gov- 
ernment ruled out providing 
up to £3 billion in state subsi- 
dies to build new stations, 
cast doubt on private inves- 
tors filling the funding gap 
and said it could foresee no 
circumstances in which nu- 
clear reactors would compete 
with cheaper gas stations. 

The two stations affected 
are the £3 billion Size well C 
plant — a twin reactor based 
on the newly opened Sizewell 
B station in Suffolk — and 
Hinkley C. a smaller £2 
billion pressurised water 
reactor (PWR) in Somerset. 
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The industry argues that 
the Sizewell station would 
have created 6,000 jobs oh site 
and 8.000 around the country 
during the seven-year con- 
struction. The station would 
have employed 450 staff. The 
Hinkley project — which was 
approved in 1990 after one of 
the longest planning inqui- 
ries — would have created 
4,500 jobs, it is argued. 

The company yesterday 
blamed the “uncertainty" and 
low energy prices for its deci- 
sion. Building nuclear 
stations would be looked at 
only "provided it offers an ap- 
propriate return to share- 
holders". 

The City — which has been 
highly sceptical about privati- 
sation — has long expected 
plans for new PWRs to be 
dropped in the run-up to the 
sell-off Instead It has been ex- 
pecting British Energy to an- 
nounce plans to invest in gas- 
fired stations, which are 
cheaper to build and run. 

But British Energy refused 
to commit itself to gas. Bob 
Hawley, chief executive of 
British Energy, said: “The 
future of UK energy prices is 
insufficiently certain for Brit- 
ish Energy to invest in new 
nuclear or indeed any other 
form of new generation in the 
Turn to page 3. column 7 

Leader comment, page 8 
Notebook, page 1 1 
Dreams turn to dust, page 12 


Guy Snowden, who vehemently denies offering bribe to Richard Branson to withdraw application photograph graham trcttt 


Japan, said: “We are perfectly 
prepared to defend what we 
said and we stand by it” 

Mr Snowden, who said the 
claim was grossly defamatory 
and beneath contempt called 
on Mr Davis to launch an im- 
mediate investigation. 

“Only with a thorough and 
professional review by you 
and your good offices can it 
be put to rest” he said. 


trainees — an increase of 20 
percent 

Latest statistics of applica- 
tions for the one-year post- 
graduate teaching diploma' 
show a fall of more than 10 
percent 

Mary Russell, secretary of 
the Universities Council for 
the Education of Teachers, 
said there were particularly 
disturbing reductions in key 
subjects, including physics 
(down 41 per cent), maths (22 
per emit) and technology (93 
percent). 

Sir John Bourne, the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, 
reported last month that 
150,000 teachers took early 
retirement or resigned be- 
cause of ill health over the 
last 10 years — three times 
the number leaving at the 
normal retirement age. This 
contributed to a £1.5 billion 
technical deficit in the pen- 
sion fund. 
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Sketch 


Putting the right 
spin on spin 


T HE spin doctors have 
started spinning against 
each other, in a de- 
mented dance of the whirling 
dervishes. 

This is how it works. In the 
old days, as long ago as last 
month, you’d he sitting in 
your office when some chap 
(or occasionally, chapess) 
would come in and make a 
short, even runic remark, 
such as: ‘Tm sure you'll agree 
we’ve got Brian Mawhinney 
on the run over this one ., ” 
Hus would be a Labour spin 
doctor. You might pay polite 
attention, then return to 
your work. 

These days it’s totally differ , 
ent Instead, someone conies 
in and murmurs: Tm sure 
you’ll agree we’ve got Brian 
Mawhinney on the run over 
this one," and you know it’s a 

Tory spin doctor. 

No, they don’t! Just my s£Dy 
joke! Conservatives may he 
agreed by now that, as the new 
party chairman. Dr Mawhin- 
ney is a blustering, bullying 
disaster who makes every- 
body long for the return of 
Jeremy Hanley. But they do 
not yet pay people to go round 
saying it 

Instead what happens Is 
that the Labour spin doctors 
come round and explain that 
the Tories are up against it 
because they have nobody 
with the same gyratory talent 
as themselves. 

Then the Tories come along 
and say that the Labour people 
are terrified because they, the 
Tory spin doctors, are doing 
such a magnificent job at out- 
spinning them. 

It doesn’t seem to occur to 
any of them that we, the spin- 
ees. might have an opinion. 
Not only are we being told 
What We OUght tO think; we 

are no w being told what we 
already think. 

The gist of it is: ‘1 know you 
agree with me that Tm doing a 
wonderful job making sure 
you agree with me." I don’t 
know why they don’t dispense 


Review 


with mere journalists alto- 
gefiier. No doubt they soon 

wifi. 

The ludicrous situation 
came to a head yesterday 
when the Deputy Prime Min. 
ister was obliged to answer 
queries about Mr Mawfain- 
ney. Giving Michael Heseltine 

a question time all to himself 
has proved to be a mistake it 
gives every Labour MP a 

chance to aakhim about fee 
speculation, coat-trailing and 
outright fabrications which 
fill fee weekend press. 

So yesterday they wanted to 

know about Mr Mawhmney’s 
role in the great Lord Chancel- 
lor disaster and the alleged ill- 
feeling be tween him and Mr 
Mawhinney. A Central Office 
spin doctor had leaked to a 

newspaper a speech by Lord 
Mackay in which he appeared 
to criticise fee judiciary for 
overturning government 
policy. 

It was an excellent story — 
or would have been if Lord 
Mackay bad intended to 
the speech, or even agreed 
with the sentiments it 
expressed. 

Denis MacShane (Lab, 
Rotherham) asked for an 
explanation. 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
rose majestically. Mr Hesel- 
tine is in himself the apotheo- 
sis of all spin physicians, the * 
Sultan of Swirl, fee Maestro of 
Maelstrom, a man who could 
turn a bagel into a Mobius 
strip. Naturally he blamed fee 
other spin doctors. 

“The leader of your party 
has unleashed in this country 
fee most sophisticated mis- 
representation of government 
policy, by people who have 
learned transatlantic tech- 
niques of misinformation.” he 
said, or rather roared. 

John Prescott tried again. 
Did Lord Mackay even think 
fee non-existent thoughts 
which had been leaked on his 
behalf? 

Mr Heseltine said scorn- 
fully: "You have been listen- 
ing to fee spin doctors of the 
Labour Party. Matters have 
been fully explained! "Which 
of course they have not 

My new friend Michael Fab- 
ricant (did you read the 
charming letter he wrote in 
last Friday’s Guardian?) 
sniffed the wind and de- 
nounced "the sinister Labour 
spin doctors who compress 
everything into five words!" 

Such as “Michael Fabri- 
canfs wig is weird?'. 


Living without 
the lottery 


Anne Karpf 


A Taste of Honey 

BBC Radio 4 

W HAT wife fee new 
Beatles record, and 
Radio 4’s Cinema 100 
season working its way 
through screenplays like Dar- 
ling. one almost felt that one 
should be listening to Shelagh 
Delaney’s A Taste ofHoney in 
a Biba dress, Mary Quant 
make-up, and a Sassoon hair- 
do. 

For could this productionof 
one of the iconic films of fee 
sixties be anything but retro- 
radio, a period piece casting 
back to a more naive era— 
one when teenagers didn’t 
write to TV Hits for 
information about oral sex? 
With memories of the 1961 
film still burning brightly, 
could a radio version possibly 
superimpose images of its 
own? 

All such thoughts evapo- 
rated five minutes into this 
production, reminding one 
that Delaney's work was, in 
1958, a play before it ever 
became a film. What Is more, a 
play whose themes — a young 
woman's perpetually disap- 
pointing relationship with 
her mother, fee hopelessness 
of working-class school-leav- 
ing girls — have proved dlspir- 
itinglyperenniaL 
Where this version differed 
so mar kedly from Tony Rich- 
ardson's film was in its lack of 
quirkiness. 

Delaney anticipated unmar- 
ried mothers as symbols of 
sexual emancipation: in the 
1990s they have been 
restigmatteed as the bringers 
of social ills . So Jo, the 17-year- 
old made pregnant by a 


fleeting romantic attachment 
to a young black sailor, is no 
longer an oddball kook (as 
played by Rita Tushingham) 
but (in Julia Ford's convinc- 
ing performance) a typical no- 
hoper facing the chasm be- 
tween fantasy and reality. 

The skill of Delaney’s play 
lies in the way it tightrope- 
walks between bleak pessi- 
mism and human warmth. 
Jo's hellishly narcissistic 
mother, Helen, abandons her 
daughter to make off wife a 
new husband 10 years her 
junior, crawling back when 
husband goes after a younger 
woman. But just when you're 
ready to demonise her as the 
ultimate bad mother, you see 
her (especially through 
Nichola McAuliffe’s outstand- 
ing performance) as a pathetic 
inadequate. 

And though at times Jo’s 
life seems to be a portmanteau 
of social disadvantage, the 
nurturing relationship she 
develops with her gay art 
student friend Geoff provides 
proof of human connection. 

Apart Atom fee odd jarring 
piece of dialogue — would an 
urban white 17-year-old say 
today to her black lover 
"there’s still a bit of fee jungle 
in .you somewhere"? — there 
was little dated here, and 
much, like the clink of stiletto 
against lino, that was splen- 
didly accurate. 

Indeed. Jane Morgan's ex- 
cellent production, punctu- 
ated by Stephen War beck’s 
yearning Jam score, was dis- 
tinguished by its sense of au- 
thenticity: you didn't ever feel 
you were in a radio studio but 
in desolate inner-city lodgings 
where hope is a scarce com- 
modity. All Delaney would 
add today would be fee 
lottery. 


The BMARC factory at Faidtogworth. Lincolnshire. The possibility of guns being destined to Iran had been discussed by senior people.’ said its site manager photograph: tony pwme 

New claim over Aitken arms to Iraq link 


Letter reveals offer to bring in 
orders for firm from Middle East 


David Palliater 

and Richard Norton-Tayfor 


J ONATHAN Aitken, 
the former Chief Sec- 
retary to fee Treasury, 
offered to help a Brit- 
ish defence company win 
orders for Iraq when that 
country, and Iran, were cov- 
ered by an arms embargo. 

Mr Aitken, who is under 
scrutiny about his knowlegde 
of illegal arm sales to Iran 
through the defence company 

BMARC. made the offer in a 
letter in 1985 to its parent 
company Astra Holdings, 
which was based in his Kent 
constituency. 


The new evidence of Mr 
Aitken's involvement In com- 
panies dealing wife Middle 
East arms sales was revealed 
in a Granada TV World 1c 
Action programme last night, 
eight months after fee pro- 
gramme in conjunction wife 
the Guardian revealed fee ex- 
tent of his business dealing 
with the region. He is is suing 
Granada and the Guardian 
for libel over fee allegations. 

Mr Aitken joined BMARC 
in 1988. The company and his 
role in it are being investi- 
gated by Customs and Excise 
and the Commons trade and 
industry committee for sell- 
ing naval cannons to Iran via 
Singapore in 1988. He has al- 


ways insisted feat he did not 
know Iran was the final 
destination. 

In his letter of March 8. 
1985, revealed in last night’s 
programme, Mr Aitken sug- 
gested that, a Lebanese agent 
could bring in orders from 
the Middle East At fee time 
Astra made military pyro- 
technics, Including smoke 
grenades, thunder flashes, 
signal cartridges and aircraft 
decoy flares. 

He wrote: “In fee course of 
my last visit to Saudi Arabia I 
did discuss Astra with one or 
two Saudi businessmen who 1 
thought might be effective 
within the defence field. To 
date, however, I have not yet 
clearly identified an agent 
who I could enthusiastically 
recommend to you as some- 
one who would be likely to 
deliver an order for military 


pyrotechnics. However, I do 
have a good and trusted con- 
tact who seems to be able , to 
produce excellent results in 
both Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
His name is Mr Fouad Makh- 
zoumi and he h as already 
said he would be Interested in 
discussing matters further 
with you." 

Two weeks before the letter 
was sent Mr Aitken had 
joined fee board of Mr Makh- 
zoumi's English-registered 
company. Future Manage- 
ment Services, and remained 
there until his promotion to 
minister for defence procure- 
ment in 1992. 

Although Gerald James, the 
chairman of BMARC and As- 
tra, met Mr Makhzonmi. no 
contracts were forthcoming. 

Besides the British govern- 
ment’s embargo — not pub- 
licly announced until October 


1985 — a 1981 United Nations 
security council resolution 
was also in force calling on all 
states “to refrain from any act 
which might lead to a Anther 
escalation and widening of 
the conflict". 

It is not clear if Mr Aitken 
would have known about fee 
British embargo. 

World in Action also 
reported feat a number of em- 
ployees and directors knew or 
suspected feat the 20mm can- 
non were going to Iran. 

The Commons committee 
inquiry into fee affair, which 
started last week, was set up 
after Michael Heseltine, as 
Trade Secretary, told the 
Commons in June that can- 
nons sold by BMARC to Sin- 
gapore in the late eighties 
probably ended up in Iran. 
The contract was known as 
Project LISL Mr Hesletine 


said fee diversion had been 
discovered by- British intelli- 
gence between 1986 and 1988. 

Shortly after the stateme n t, 
Mr Aitken resigned in order 
to pursue his libel actions. 

to last night's programme, 
Gerald James repeated his 
claim that Iran was fre- 
quently discussed among. fee 
directors : as the final 
destination. 

Julian NettleforcL Astra's 
public relations spokesman, 
said: “The majority of fee 
sales force knew feat fee can- 
non were going to Iran.’’ 

Roy Kelly, fee company's 
site manager at Falding- 
worth, Lincolnshire, said: 
•‘The possibility of these 
naval guns being finally des- 
tined to Iran had been dis- 
cussed by all the senior 
people within the company at 
that stage.” 


Snubbed Tory woman attacks selection system 


Rebecca SmHhers 
Political Correspondent 


T HE former Tory MP 
who failed to make it to 
the shortlist of Conser- 
vative candidates for the safe 
seat of Stratford-upon-Avon 
has launched a bitter attack 
| on the “extraordinary” selec- 
tion procedure which ruled 
her out of the penultimate leg 
of fee race. 

Maureen Hicks was speak- 
ing in the wake of Wednesday 
night's decision to select for- 
| tner Treasury minister John 
Maples to fight the seat at the 
next election from a final 


Unison switches 
to television 
to put across 
traditional 
union message 
in £1 .2 million 
advertisement 


shortlist of three men — all of 
them London-based. 

Many local party members 
who had supported the for- 
mer Stratford councillor felt 
that she had fallen victim to a 
“blue-rinse mafia" of women 
who favoured a male, married 
candidate. 

Mrs Hicks's attack comes 
amid growing fears feat fee 
Tories could end up with 
fewer women MPs at fee next 
election because of their fail- 
ure to be selected to contest 
vacant seats. 

In an interview with the 
Birmingham Post, Mrs Hicks, 
aged 47,said: "Given that a 
constituency association is 


autonomous in making its 
own rules for selection, fee 
situation I have experienced 
in Stratford in 1995 is really 
quite extraordinary. 

"The association had living 
proof of my ability and yet 
they still felt safer choosing a 
totally unknown quantity 
from outside. 

"The panel seemed to be 
prepared to go to extraordi- 
nary lengths not to include 
me in the final shortlist 
which was orginafiy going to 
be six". 

Mrs Hicks, divorced with 
two children, lost her Wolver- 
hampton North-East seat to 
the 1992 election. She works 


in Stratford as a tourism offi- 
cer and lives to fee area. 

Don Rushton. chairman of 
Stratford-upon-Avon Conser- 
vative Association, said last 
night "Maureen Hicks did ex- 
tremely well to come sixth, 
given that we received a total 
of 219 applications — many 
from very experienced candi- 
dates. 

"There is absolutely no 
reason for her to feel unhappy 
about the way she was 
selected and it is unfortunate 
that she is now being bitter 
about it". 

He attacked the notion that 
a “blue-rinse mafia" had been 
at work. “There Is no justifi- 


cation for using feat term at 
all” He said eight of the 23- 
strong selection committee 
were women, “most of them 
county or district councillors 
or professionals”. 

• Two women have reached 
the shortlist of three Tory 
candidates to contest Epptog 
Forest, the safe seat held by 
Transport Minister Steven 
Norris wife a 20,188 majority. 
The candidates are Eleanor 
Lang, former special adviser 
to former cabinet minister 
John MacGregor, Caroline 
Spelman and Gary Ling The 
selection will be made at fee 
Conservative association on 
Friday night 


Maureen Hicks: former MP 


Sally Weale 


Minister pushes HMSO sale 
despite security fears 


David Hencfce 

West min ster Correspondent 


“THE Government will an- 
I nounce tomorrow that It is 
to go ahead with the £20 mil- 
lion sale of Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, which pub- 
lishes Hansard, government 
white papers, bills, committee 
proceedings, the Budget and 
fee Queen’s Speech. 


It is proposed that HMSO — 
to be renamed the Stationery 
Office — be sold off by next 
July under a private treaty 
wife selected bidders. But the 
few MPs privy to the plans 
are alarmed that the sale to 
either a finance house or a 
publishing group could lead 
to security breaches, or valu- 
able insider trading for top 
executives of the company 
that won fee contract. 


U NISON. Britain’s big- 
gest union, is to become 
the first to advertise on 
television in a £ 1 .2-million 
campaign aimed at recruit- 
ing young people who are 
less likely to become trade 
unionists than their 
parents’ generation. 

Using the image of a bear 
which cannot be shifted by 
one ant alone, but is moved 
by an army of ants. Unison 
is hoping to drive home the 
traditional trade union 
message of strength in 
numbers. 

It is the first time a onion 
has departed from the 
osnal poster and news- 
paper campaigns to use ex- 
pensive TV time. The first 
of the 50-second adverts 
will be shown during Fri- 
day’s Brookside episode on 
Channel 4 and will con- 
tinue over Christmas, the 
New Year and later in 
April. 

Alan Jinldnson, Unison’s 
general secretary, said yes- 
terday: "This is a ground- 
breaking first for a British 
trade onion. Our advertis- 
ing has two objectives — 
first it's a straightforward 
recruitment campaign and I 


UNISON 

the ps&&c service tmiom 

To join saU 6990 399 


Screen test . . . the ad which could win Unison new members 


secondly our aim is to raise 
public awareness of Unison 
and what it stands for.** 

Trade union membership 
has suffered as a result of 
tough Tory legislation. 
There are 67 TUC-afflliated 
unions with 6-9 million 
members, compared with 
\9. o. million in 102 ™imw 
15 years ago. 

Unison was formed two 
years ago from three 
smaller unions and boasts 
1.3 million members. “In 
this day and age. active 
recruitment of new mem- 
bers and those who have 
fallen by the wayside is im- 
portant for any trade 
union,” said Mr Jinklnson. 

“We are taking our mes- 
sage through the powerful 
medium of television to 
reach the maximum num- 
ber of people in one go, di- 
rectly in their homes.” 

The advert, a cartoon 
with a voice-over by actor 
James Bo lam, cost £65,000 
and was produced by adver- 
tising agency BMP DDB 


Needham who have previ- 
ously worked for the 
Labour Party. 

Leading advertising agen- 
cies were yesterday enthu- 
siastic about the move. Tim 
Delaney, of Leagas De- 
laney, a veteran of trade 
union advertising, wel- 
comed it as an “enlight- 
ened" move by the union 
movement. 

"The original idea [be- 
hind trade unionism] is a 
good one. It’s just become 
corrupted. Unions were 
much maligned during the 
Thatcher period. They’ve 
fallen into disrepute. But 
the central idea behind 
them is still good. It just 
needs to be restated and 
made contemporary,” he 
said. 

Bernard Barnett, execu- 
tive vice president of Young 
& Rubicam Europe, said de- 
spite the emasculation of 
trade unions, it was still a 
good product. "And if 
there’s a good product then 
it’s sellable.” 
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Smirnoff 
caught 
in legal 
row over 
Vladi 
sell-out 

Lisa Buckingham 


S MIRNOFF, the 
world’s biggest selling 
vodka, is being chal- 
lenged in its popular Amer- 
ican market by a dissident 
branch of the original 
Smirnov family. 

The use of the Smirnoff 
brand name, which is 
owned by British drinks 
giant Grand Metropolitan, 
could be tested in the US 
courts after a couple of 
recent successes in Russia. 

Boris Smirnov, the great 
grandson of Peter Smirnov, 
who supplied vodka to the 
last Czar of Russia, and 
who is heading a small 
group of the founding Smir- 
nov family members, has 
filed a suit in a Delaware 
court to ask for the rights 
to the Smirnoff brand name 
to be declared void. 

The action follows almost 
four years of legal fracas 
between a number of the 
Smirnov clan and the UK 
company in Russia, which 
is supported by the major- 
ity of the descendants of 
Peter Smirnov. 

GrandMet acquired Smir- 
noff with its 1980s pur- 
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chase of Hnblein, which 
says it bought rights to the 
name in 1933 from a US 
businessman who had just 
bought them from Vladimir 
Smirnov, a son of Peter, the 
founder vodka maker. 

Bnt Boris’s group — now 
aided by American lawyer 
Bill Walker, claims that the 
vodka name was not Vladi- 
mir’s to sell. In fact, they 
say. he had already sold the 
rights to the Smirnov busi- 
ness to his eldest brothers 
nearly 30 years earlier. 

Although GrandMet says 
the legal row is little more 


than an irritant, any seri- 
ous challenge to its abilities 
to sell Smirnoff would be a 
problem for its profitabil- 
ity. The company’s profits 
dropped substantially in Its 
latest financial year after 
losing the rights to market 
Absolut vodka and Grand 
Marnier in America. 

Smirnoff is the second 
largest spirits brand in the 
world, alter Bacardi, and 
by far the biggest selling 
vodka — about three times 
larger than its nearest 1 
rival. Zyntnia, which is , 
manufactured in Poland. 


It Is believed that Grand- 
Met sells more than 15 mil- 
lion cases of Smirnoff a 
year — roughly one fif- 
teenth of which goes into 
the Russian market, where 
sales are said to be holding 
up well despite growing na- 
tionalism and the well-pub- 
licised legal actions by Bo- 
ris Smirnov. 

Even though the Smirnov 
clan manufactures its own 
‘'real Russian” vodka in 
limited amounts, Grand- 
Met insists on launching a 
legal challenge to the use of 
the name each time a batch 
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surfaces. GrandMet is also 
producing its upmarket 
“black label" Smirnoff In 
Russia, largely for export 
to America and the UK, and 
has a marketing deal with 
Stolichnaya, one of the 
more successful vodkas to 
come out of the Russian 
market. 

The company expects its 
appeal against two adverse 
decisions in the Russian 
courts as well as its patent 
office to be heard within 
the next month. 

A GrandMet spokesman | 
said yesterday: ‘The world - 1 


Source: Drinks International 


famous Smirnoff trade- 
mark is registered by Heub- 
lein in 138 countries, and 
Heublein's exclusive 
ownership of the brand for 
more than 50 years has 

never before been 
challenged. 

“Vladimir Smirnov, a son 
of Peter Smirnov, revived 
the Smirnoff company heri- 
tage in Poland in the 1920s 
after the previous company 
in Russia collapsed at the 
time of the revolution. 
Heublein is determined to 
protect the ‘integrity’ of the 
brand." 


T HE initial white list of 
countries from which 
asylum applications 
will he presumed to 
be bogus will include India, 
Pakistan and Ghana, the 
Home Secretary told the Com- 
mons last night 
Michael Howard said that 
these and the others on the 
list of seven — Bulgaria. Cy- 
prus. Poland and Romania — 
were all countries in which 
there was "no general serious 
risk of persecution” and 
which generated significant 
numbers of asylum claims. 

The announcement at the 
Commons reading of the 
Asylum and Immigration Bill 
attracted strong Opposition 
protests and fierce criticism 
from Amnesty International. 
This year there have been 
7,980 applicants from the 
seven named countries, of 
whom only 85 have been 
granted refugee status or ex- 
ceptional leave to remain. 

In the first nine months of 
1995 there were 2^80 asylum 
applications from India. 2.130 
from Pakistan, 1,530 from 
Ghana. 940 from Poland, 570 
. from Romania. 350 from Bul- 
garia and 80 from Cyprus. 
Thirty applicants were 
allowed in from India, 25 from 
Pakistan, 15 from Ghana and 
15 from Romania. 

The Home Secretary said 
the list was only provisional 
and “if conditions deteriorate 
in a country the bill will 
allow me to make an order 
cancelling its designation. It 
will also be possible to add 
other countries to the list.” 
The flexibility surrounding 
the white list led Amnesty In- 
ternational to predict that 
countries with refusal rates of 
95 per cent and above, such as 
Algeria. Sri Lanka. Nigeria | 


Howard of placing “an almost 
impossible burden of proof’ 
on asylum seekers from the 
designated countries and pre- 
dicted that the list would lead 
to many more High Court 
challenges. He warned that 
the asylum legislation would 
create a “Kafka esque system 
of rules” and would dama ge 
race relations in Britain. 

Mr Howard told MPs that 
applicants from white list 
countries would lose the right 
to appeal to the Immigration 
Appeal Tribunal- He said Ger- 
many, Finland. Switzerland 
and the Netherlands operated 
a similar white list system. 

"Declaration will not 
amount to a declaration that 
we necessarily consider 
countries to be universally 
safe, or to have political and 
judicial institutions which 
function to Western stan- 
dards. What we will be saying 
is that a country' has function- 
ing institutions, stability and 
pluralism in sufficient mea- 
sure to support an assessment 
that in general people living 
there are not at risk,” he said. 

But Mr Straw said the 
white list would treat every 
applicant from the designated 
country en bloc unless the 
asylum seeker could meet an 
almost impossible burden of 
proof. The United States had 
rejected such a list in the 
1980s because of the dif- 
ficulties. 

Amnesty International said 
it was angry that Mr Howard 
had pressed ahead with his 
list: “It is absolutely ridicu- 
lous to assume that those 
countries have a clean bill of 
health on human rights. We 
have serious concerns about 
all the countries on the list” 

Hugo Young, page 9 


Nuclear expansion halted 


continued from page one 
short term. Our current prior- 
ity Is the successful privatisa- 
tion of British Energy.” 
Industry sources suggested 
that Sizewell C could have 
produced power at 2 . 5 p a unit 
Although this compares with 
2.4p for the advanced gas 
cooled reactors being sold off 
next year, even this did not 
justify a new capital project 
Frlends of the Earth and 
Greenpeace said Britain had 
built its last nuclear station. 


“This is the final nail in the 
nuclear coffin,” said Patrick 
Green, an FoE campaigner. 

Unions expressed dismay. 
Tony Cooper, secretary of the 
power unions' joint council, 
said: “Throwing in the towel 
on a new nuclear build pro- 
gramme before privatisation 
has even taken place clearly 
signals British Energy's in- 
tention to concentrate on al- 
ternative methods of electric- 
ity generation in the interests 
of short-term profit.” 
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Chief Libyan diplomat expelled 


Whitehall denies links to Lockerbie 
and murder of exiled activist 


Ian Black 

and I Cathy Evans 

B RITAIN yesterday or- 
dered the expulsion of a 
senior Libyan diplomat 
accused of monitoring dissi- 
dents. but there was said to be 
no link to the murder erf a 
prominent exile in London 
last month. 

The Foreign Office an- 
nounced it had declared Kha- 
lifa Bazelya persona non 
grata and given him until De- 
cember 25 to leave because of 
"activities incompatible with 
his diplomatic status" — the 
standard euphemism for espi- 
onage or terrorism. 

Mr Bazelya is head of the 
three-man Libyan interests 
section at the Saudi Arabian 
embassy, which has repre- 
sented Tripoli since Britain 


severed diplomatic relations 
with Libya in 1984. He has 
been in London since 1993. 

He was said to have been 
involved in “intimidation and 
surveillance” of dissidents 
and would have been under 
surveillance himself by MI5 
and Special Branch. The Lib- 
yan interests section would 
make no comment on the 
expulsion. 

The Foreign Office said 
there was no link to the Lock- 
erbie bombing and Whitehall 
sources insisted there was 
none to the killing of dissi- 
dent Ali Mehmed Abuzeid, 
found stabbed at his London 
grocery shop. Police say be 
appeared to have been the vic- 
tim of ordinary crime. 

The Foreign Office gave 
notice of the expulsion to 
friendly countries last month. 
Britain is concerned to dem- 


onstrate to the United States 
that it is tough on the Libyans 
because of disagreement over 
tightening the United Nations 
sanctions Imposed after the 
Lockerbie bombing. 

Recent expulsions have in- 
cluded an Iraqi intelligence 
officer, ordered to leave last 
month in almost identical cir- 
cumstances, and an Iranian 
secretly expelled last year for 
distributing forged docu- 
ments about Bosnia. 

Despite Foreign Office de- 
nials, Libyan opposition to 
the Gadafy government said 
their charge of the London 
mission's involvement in the 
murder of Mr Abuzeid had 
been vindicated. 

"We are very happy that at 
last something has been done. 
This man and his o ffic ia l s 
have been threatening and in- 
timidating ordinary Libyan 
businessmen and students for 
a long time now," said a mem- 
ber of the Islamic opposition 
group, Jama'a al Islainlya. 

The group's spokesman 


added that it had provided the 
anti-terrorist squad "concrete 
evidence” tying the murder of 
Mr Abuzeid to the mission. 
“We believe a special hit team 
came from Libya for this job. 
and they liaised with the Lib- 
yan mission.” 

Mr Bazelya is a member of 
the Revolutionary Committee 
Movement, an elite body cre- 
ated by Muammar Gadafy in 
the late 1970s to galvanise the 
country's political system. He 
served at the London embassy 
in the 1980s before relations 
were cut off after the shooting 
of WPC Yvonne Fletcher in 
April 1984. He was also ac- 
credited to the London office 
of the official Libyan news 
agency, Jana. Watching dissi- 
dents would have been part of 
his job. 

The Foreign Office ex- 
pressed the hope that Libya 
would not retaliate against 
the two British diplomats at- 
tached to the Italian embassy 
in Tripoli: this would not be 
justified. an official insisted. 


Child killer fazes US with demand to die by firing squad 


Ian Katz m New York 

J OHN ALBERT BAYLOR 
knows he must die for the 

raw? and murder of an 

girl in 1988 -but he 

^ > So U toSuoil by demand- 
ing that he be ex ecuted by (fr- 
squad, an option which 
SI remained on the sates 
hnoks for almost a 


the first person executed by 
firing squad in the United 
States since Gary Gilmore 
died strapped to an old 
leather office chair at dawn 
on January 17, 1977. 

Because state laws have 
been changed since Gilmore's 
death to allow media wit- ! 
nesses and up to five guests i 
invited by the condemned 
man, the execution could 
prove distinctly embarrass- 
ing to Utah as it polishes its 1 
image in advance of hosting 
the 2002 Winter Olympics. 

“With lethal injection it's 
riimcal. the person just goes 
to sleep,” said Jack Ford, a 
spokesman for Utah's Depart- 
ment of Corrections. “The fir- 
ing squad is obviously more 


| violent and, frankly, we would 
rather not have the violence." 

Taylor informed the state 
on Wednesday that he wished 
to be shot and has dismissed 
his lawyer and abandoned ap- 
peals against the sentence. 

“Tm not going to submit to 
lethal injection.” be told -a 
reporter. "I don't want to go 
flipping around like a fish out 
of water on that table." 

Taylor has left authorities 
scrambling to work out how 
to execute by a method long 
ago abandoned elsewhere. 

None of those who partici- 
pated in Gilmore's execution 
stiH work for the Department 
of Corrections and the disused 
prison cannery where he died 
has long since been bulldozed. 


“Now we're going to have to 
figure out where to do it and 
how to do it" said Mr Ford. 

Protocols specify that the 
firing squad be comprised of 
five law-enforcement officers 
who volunteer for the task. 
One of the guns to be used 
will be loaded with a blank 
round so that each member of 
the firing squad will not know 
for sure that he helped kill 
the condemned man. 

It is likely the participating 
officers will each receive 
about $200 (£125), the sum 
paid to those who have car- 
ried out the four executions 
by lethal injection under- 
taken in the state. Mr Ford 
said a number of officers had 
asked to be considered. 
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The script reads like a Taggart cast-off but the reality is 
tiTat the two men are at the centre of the dirtiest political 
battle Glasgow has seen for years, with allegations of 

fraud smears, bribery and political treachery flying 

hptween the two rival camps. “It started off badly and 
has gone downhill since then," one party official says. 
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Nvkki Conroy, aged 12, knifed to death in her classroom, and Stephen James Wilkinson, who denies murder 

‘Mr Hyde stabbing’ of girl in school 


Martin Wainwri^it 


A SCHOOLGIRL aged 
12 was stabbed to 
death by a man con- 
vinced that he was In 
the grip of his “dark Side”, a 
Mr Hyde figure he called 
"Wilson Jinks”, a murder 
trial heard yesterday. 

Stephen James Wilkinson, 
aged 30. unemployed, and de- 
scribed as a loner, told police 
that he felt he was "only 
walking alongside Jinks”, an 
anagram he had made of his 
own surname and ini tiate , 
when he repeatedly knifed 
Nikki Conroy, aged 12, after 
bursting into a school maths 
lesson and forcing 30 children 


to kneel and close their eyes. 
Wilkinson admits manslaugh- 
ter on the grounds of dimin- 
ished responsibility, and the 
attempted murder of two 
other classmates at Hall 
Garth comprehensive school, 
Middlesbrough, in March last 
year, but denies murdering 
Nikki 

The sis men and six women 
on the jury at Leeds crown 
court were told by David Rob- 
son QC. prosecuting: “This 
trial has been moved to Leeds 
from Middlesbrough because 
it concerns a very emotional 
event. It Is in everybody's in- 
terest that you the jury ap- 
proach it in a cool, calm and 
detached frame of mind.” 

Wilkinson sat In the dock 


with his head bowed for most 
of the day’s hearing, a short 
balding, nervous-looking fig- 
ure wearing silver-rimmed 
spectacles. In contrast staff 
and children at Hall Garth de- 
scribed a terrifying intruder 
in bulky clothes and a bala- 
clava mask who burst into 
maths room E23 at 9.45am on 
March 28, swearing and hold- 
ing a revolver to a boy's head. 

Emma Winter, now 13, and 
Michelle Reeve, now 14. were 
stabbed by Wilkinson after an 
attack on Nikki so vicious 
that his two knives snapped 
at the hilt and three wounds 
went right through the girl's 
chest hand, and arm. 

"Fortunately, Emma and 
Michelle were not seriously 


hurt." W ilkins on — a former 
pupil at the school — had 
shouted "You're going to pay 
for what you have done to 
me” and “We’re all dead now, 
we’re all dead”. 

The deputy head, Chris 
Bielby, and a maths teacher. 
David Bland, had burst Into 
the room and bravely tackled 
Wilkinson as he grabbed for 
the gun. They pinned him to 
the floor where be shouted: 
“ Kill me. The knife is still 
there. Let me kill myself." No- 
body knew that the gun, 
passed round the jury with 
the two knives, was a replica. 

Four eminent psychiatrists 
would gave evidence, some of 
it bearing on the Jekyll and 
Hyde explanation. 


As Nikki’s parents, Peter 
and Diane, listened Intently 
In the public gallery, Mr Rob- 
son said: "Wilkinson told 
police at first that he had no 
recollection of even leaving 
his home that morning, and 
remembered nothing until he 
was arrested at the school." 

But later, he had a "flash- 
back" and described, how he 
felt “HO had stepped out of 
his body and walked beside 
‘Wilson Jinks’ and watched 
him stab Nikki to death.” 

Mr Bielby said that after a 
stand-in maths teacher, Gra- 
ham Nellis t, was forced from 
the room and Wilkinson 
began talking to the class, 
staff waiting in the corridor 
for police did not think the 


Shephard calls summit on security measures 


Cardinal Hume asks pupils to 
forgive headteacher’s killer 


John Carvel, 

Duncan Campbell 
and Vhrek Chaudhary 


T HE Education and Em- 
ployment Secretary, Gil- 
lian Shephard, last 
night summoned all the 
teaching unions and local au- 
thority associations to a sum- 
mit in London this week to 
discuss the safety of children 
and teachers after the murder 
of the west London head- 
teacher Philip Lawrence. 

“Many have said our 
schools should not be turned 
into fortresses. Nor should 
they. But there are measures 
to be discussed and experi- 
ences shared.” Mrs Shephard 
said after meeting leaders of 
the Secondary Heads 
Association. 


Her intervention came as 
detectives began to build up a 
description and profile of the 
person who stabbed Mr Law- 
rence at St George’s Roman 
Catholic school on Friday. 
About 200 people have been 
interviewed by a team of 24 
detectives. Police hope to 
release the description as 
soon as the officer heading 
the investigation. Detective 
Superintendent Brian Ed- 
wards. Is satisfied with its 
accuracy. 

At the school. Cardinal Ba- 
sil Hume, the leader of Brit- 
ain’s Catholics, led Mass and 
asked pupils to forgive Mr 
Lawrence's killer. “No 
greater love hath a person 
than to lay down his or her 
life for a friend.” he said, and 
Mr Lawrence had been a 
■friend to all his pupils. 


Mrs ■ Shephard asked her 
officials to compile a dossier 
of the best security practice at 
schools across the country. 
“There are plenty of good 
ideas which are not yet 
widely implemented.” a 
spokesman said. 

The reissue of revised guid- 
ance on security which had 
been due next month may 
now be postponed to allow 
fresh ideas to be included. 

John Sutton, general secre- 
tary of the Secondary Heads 
Association, said no extra se- 
curity measures could have 
prevented Mr Lawrence’s 
death. "It was one of the most 
secure schools in London and 
this tragedy happened in the 
street. You might well ask 
about the security of our 
streets." he said- 
However the association 
wants the Government to ex- 
amine the prevalence of offen- 
sive weapons, including 
knives and baseball bats. 

The police said they had 
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received good co-operation 
from witnesses and people 
with information on the 
attack, but some of the infor- 
mation was contradictory. Mr 
Edwards is known as a metic- 
ulous detective who would 
not want to take action with- 
out sifting through all avail- 
able evidence. 

It also became clear yester- 
day that the fatal blow had 
been struck by a knife or 
sharp narrow blade rather 
than a machete as originally 
reported. Police were still 
playing down reports of Triad 
involvement in the attack, 
saying that such speculation 
had been "unhelpful.” 

A police spokesman would 
not say whether protection 
was being given to the 13- 
year-old boy to whose aid Mr 
Lawrence had gone, but he is 
regarded as a key witness. 

Westminster city council 
and the Catholic Children’s 
Society have provided more 
than 20 stress counsellors for 
the children at St George’s. 
They are likely to remain 
there all week. 

Pupils returning yesterday 
attended a 20-minute assem- 
bly at the start of the day to 
discuss the killing. Parents 
were also invited, and many 
papils carried flowers, while 
others held each other, still 
reeling from the shock of Mr 
Lawrence’s death. Former pu- 
pils also arrived at the school 
entrance to place floral 

tributes. 

“I was there on Friday and 
saw what happened,” said one 
boy, aged 13. “I started crying 
and still feel very scared. I 
was standing quite close to 
Mr Lawrence when he got 
stabbed. It’s going to take us a 
long time to get over this.” 


women-only 


Patrick Wmtour, Chief 
PoHBcalCow — p ondawt 


children were in immediate 
danger. 

“But then 1 saw the man 
apparently stooping and jab- 
bing one of the children with 
a knife. I saw the white shirts 
the kiddies were wearing and 
the ones at the end appeared 
to be bloodstained.'’ Reacting 
instinctively, he and Mr 
Eland crashed through the 
door, sending Wilkinson’s 
barricade of desks and chairs 
flying. 

Mr Robson said that the 
Crown was not “seeking 
willy-nilly the most serious 
verdict that can be obtained’ 
but would seek to show that 
the evidence pointed to 
murder. 

The trial continues today. 


A TEST CASE capable 
of sinking Labour's 
policy of women-only. 
shortlists opened yes- 
terday with two. party mem- 
bers claiming the policy is 
discriminatory. 

At an industrial tribunal in 
Leeds, Peter Jepson, a part- 
time law lecturer aged 45, and 
Roger Dyas-Elliott, a student 
aged 49. claimed that women- 
only shortlists for parliamen- 
tary candidates breached the 
1975 Sex Discrimination Act 
and the 1976 European Union 
directive on equal treatment 
by discriminating against 
men wanting to be Labour 
MPs. ; • 

Mr Jepson told the tribunal 
he had wanted to stand for the 
Labour nomination in two 
London constituencies. 
Regent’s Park and Kensing- 
ton North, and Brentford and 
Isleworth, and Mr Dyas-El- 
liott similarly wanted to 
stand in the constituency of 
Keighley, in west Yorkshire. 

Mr Jepson said: “It’s exact- 
ly like an apartheid govern- 
ment saying *we have . an 
equal opportunities pro- 
gramme. but only for 
whites’." 

The seats had been declared 
as women-only shortlists by 
Labour's National Executive 
Committee as part of Its cam- 
paign to bring about a quan- 
tum leap in the number of 
women Labour MPs at the 
next election. Labour has de- 
creed that in each region half 
its candidates both in target 
seats and in seats where a 
Labour MP is standing down 
must be drawn from a 
women-only shortlist 
James Goudie QC. repre- 
senting the party at the tribu- 
nal yesterday, said the chal- 
lenge bad “potentially 
profound constitutional 
implications”. 

An industrial tribunal, and 
the claim of sexual discrimi- 
nation. did not apply to par- 
liamentary parties, Mr Go ol- 
die argued. The women-only 
rule was a matter for Parlia- 
ment and the High Courts. 

“The act was never in- 
tended to apply to the demo- 
cratic policy of selecting can- 
didates, or to the running of 
political parties and their 
choice of candidates,” said Mr 
Goudie. 


“These are matters feat are 
not- unlawful, and certainly 
matters which are not open to 
challen ge under the Sex Dis- 
crimination Act by an indus- 
trial tribunal." 

The bearing was adjourned 
until tomorrow. 

-The case is likely to. turn on 
whether being an MP can be 
seen as a profession. : some- 
thing Labour denies. If it is 
defined as a profession, 
Labour could be seen to be 
unlawfully controlling access 
to it 

Labour Patty sources 
stressed yesterday that," to toe 
unlikely event of it losing the 
judgment, not expected, for 
some weeks, it would appeal 
Another possibility was to 
see k to refer the case to the 
European Court of Justice for 
a preliminary ruling, some- 
thing that could delay the 

case beyond the election. 

Labour also stressed that if 
tha tribunal found against toe 
party, it does not have the 
power either to order Labour 
to give the two men a right to 
c ectAot the nomination, or to 
order re-runs of the 30-plus 
selections already contested 
by all-women shortlists. 

The tribunal can instead 
make - one of three rulings, if 
it decides Labour has acted 
unlawfully. 

It could make a simple dec- 
laration that the all-women 
shortlists breached the act 

Second. It could order that 
the party pay compensation 
to the aggrieved men — in 
which the sum would be 
based first an any financial 
loss suffered by the men as a 
result of being disbarred and 
second on any emotional dis- 
tress caused them. 

Third, it could make a 
recommendation that Labour 
take some action to redeem 
Its discriminatory act, in 
other words re-run the 
selections. 

However, it would still be 
open for Labour, legally if not 
politically, to ignore this rul- 
ing, but Mr Jepson ami Mr 
Dyas-Elliott could then seek 
compensation or an increase 
in the initial compensatory 
award. . . 

The Equal Opportunies 
Commission is paying £750 
costs for the two men, but 
stressed yesterday that the 
funding did not represent 
support for their claim, 
rather a belief that toe legal 
point needed to be settled. 


Ruskin men who 
fought Labour 
selection ruling 


Children at St George’s school, where counsellors are 
likely to remain all week photograph- sean swrm 


Police purge failed to halt Scots knife crime 


T WO decorative metal 
mouldings adorning 
Strathclyde police headquar- 
ters in Glasgow testify to the 
temporary effectiveness of at 
least one official drive against 
knife carriers — made as they 
are from 4J569 hems surren- 
dered in the first phase of toe 
force’s purge on the kind of 
weapon that killed headmas- 
ter Philip Lawrence. 

But nearly three years on, 
the long-term impact of Oper- 
ation Blade and supportive 
legislation in Scotland 
remains, at best, unclear. 

The initiative, which 
stretched from 30,000 street 
body searches to seminars for 
the licensing trade, was 


bunched in February 1993. 
against an alarming back- 
ground of 47 murders linked 
to knives to the previous 
year, 201 attempted murders, 
and 1,134 serious assaults. 

Four mouths later, the Car- 
rying of Knives, etc (Scotland) 
Act was on the statute book; 
for the first time Scottish sus- 
pects, like their English coun- 
terparts, were obliged to jus- 
tify their possession of any 
potentially lethal item — with 
the maximum penalty for un- 
lawful possession raised to 
two years jail and an unlim- 
ited fine. 

Initially, the statistics were 
encouraging. By the end of 
1993 Strathclyde reported a 19 
per cent fell in crimes of vio- 
lence, while those involving 
offensive weapons had fellen 


by 1,050 — 23.5 per cent Yes- 
terday. though, the Scottish 
Office would only say: "We 
believe the act has had an im- 
pact. but it is hard to be defin- 
itive about it” 

The statistics back up this 
diffidence. Crime figures for 
1994. show that 58 out of Scot- 
land’s 111 murder victims 
were killed by "sharp instru- 
ments" — 12 fewer than in 
1992, but 14 more than in 1993. 
Serious assaults, including 
murder, were 1,000 fewer than 
in 1992, but 178 up on 1993. 

Significantly, despite those 
punitive deterrents, the num- 
ber of crimes featuring b laded 
weapons in Strathclyde has 
started to creep back up 
again. From 802 reported inci- 
dents in 1993, they Increased 
to 1,679'last year. 


Martin Wainwright on 
seif-trained lawyer 
and lieutenant who 
claim discrimination 


T HE two-man crusade 
against women-only 
shortlists adjourned yes- 
terday in desperate need of 
aspirins and tonic water, bat 
only after a good morning bat- 
tering toe dignity of Labour 
Party officialdom. 

Self-trained lawyer Peter 
Jepson and his lieutenant, 
Roger Dyas-Elliott, newly into 
a modern history BA after 
caring for his elderly mother, 
showed the worth of that “old 
Labour" credential, a degree 
from Ruskin College, Oxford. 

Mr Jepson, now 45 and on 
his way to a London universi- 
ty doctorate in discrimination 
law, left school at 15 and 
hacked through a range of 
low paid jobs in his native 
Oldham. A slightly stooped 
and scholarly figure, he won a 
place on Oldham district 
council as a Liberal but 
crossed to Labour 16 years 
ago and was elected as a coun- 
cillor in Tam aside, 

"I finally went back to 
school at the age o£ 37.” be 
said, bundling his industrial 
tribunal precedents into a 
bulging blue folder. “That 
was Ruskin. and then I went 
on to do a law degree at Uni- 
versity College, London, and 
now this doctorate.” 

While Mr Jepson was look- 
ing after his wife and daugh- 
ter, and trying to get on to 
Labour shortlists, Roger 
Dyas-Elliott was searching for 


a new direction after years as 
a full-time carer. 

‘1 looked after my. mother 
until she died at the age erf 
93," he said. "Now Fm a part- 
time student of modern his- 
tory at Sheffield HaUam 
university." 

Although aged 49, and a 
Labour district party secre- 
tary, parish councillor, and 
governor of two schools, Mr 
Dyas-Elliott looks like a stu- 
dent with a spray of beard 
and a long, whisking 
ponytail. 

Bom and brought up in 
Worksop, he stayed loyal to 
his Nottinghamshire roots for 
years, working in a betting 
office and as a quality control- 
ler in a local factory. He 
wears a flat cap. 

M My father was a coalminer 
in the area for 51 years,” he 
said, “although I went away 
to Ruskin, like Peter.” 

Mr Dyas-Elliott also went 
away to Labour selection 
meetings open to both men 
and women before he came up 
against the women-only rule 
in Keighley. 

“Neither of us is fighting 
this for personal reasons, 
though," said Mr Jepson, 

“If s the principle of proper 
equality. 

“We’ve heard the other side 
today saying, effectively, that 
political parties are above the 
sex discrimination law, and 
don’t have to obey all the reg- 
ulations which would apply if 
they were a company like ICI. 

“And thafs toe point — 
that's the real reason why 
only one In 10 MPs is a wom- 
an. Women-only shortlists are 
a short-term ploy and don’t 
address the real Issue of 
equality." 


Underpaid rat catcher’s tails of woe on Guernsey 


L EE Carre, an unem- 
ployed plumber, is 
pressing for a pay rise as 
the rat catcher of Guern- 
sey. write Bill Brown and Ed- 
ward Pilfdngton. 

He has discovered that 
under a Guernsey law. laid 
down in 1936, he can claim 
a bounty from the ^parish 


authorities for every rat be 
catches. 

Mr Carre has nine cats, 
but the price per rat has 
remained unchanged since 
the 1930s. 

His most recent payment 
was 5p for three tails, taken 
to the parish hall in St 
Peter Port. "Don’t-^pend It 


all at once,” said a parish 
official. Mr Carre is now 
pressing for Inflation to be 
taken Into account. “It’s 
about time they raised the 
payments.” 

The job was less than lu- 
crative, he said. “But as 
long as there’s a supply of | 
rats HI carry on, jvhy not?” 


Pete: Jepson, left, and Roger Dyas-Elliott photocwaph: justb+slk 
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s prosecution accepts £76,000 damages 


Police drugs plant payout 


BRITAIN 5 


News in brief 


Dwncan Campbell 

Corresponde nt 

MAN who claims 
that police officers 
planted cocaine on 
and then lied 
5 J Sunder oath pester- 
damages 

irom the Metropolitan police. 
Jt is one of the largest such 
payments and brings to more 
than £- 100,000 the damage 
settlements, connected with 
t* 1 ® Police station in north 
east London. 

r«S n J le . aged -48, 

trom Hackney, east London, a 
voluntary housing worker in- 
volved in projects for tile 
homeless, was arrested in 
August 1990 when police 
raided a building in Dalston. 
east London. The front door 
was broken down with a 
sledgehammer and Mr Kings- 
ley was forced face down on 



PC Ronald Palumbo: maintaining his innocence 


the floor while he was 
handcuffed . 

The High Court was told 
that PC Ronald Palumbo then 
produced a fold of white 
paper which he falsely 
claimed to have found in Mr 
Kingsley’s shirt, and PC 


Bruce Galbraith produced a 
small Ikijc which he falsely 
claimed to have found in a 
*4afe on the premises. Mr 
Kingsley was then taken to 
Stoke Newington police 
station where lie was charged 
with assault, obstruction and 


possession of cocaine ;md 
LSD. 

Russell Miller, the solicitor 

lor Mr Kingsley, reading a 

statement on behalf of his cli- 
ent. told the judge. Sir 
Michael Davies, that during 
the trial at Snaresbrook 
crown court in 1991. PC Pa- 
lumbo. PC Galbraith and PC 
Paul Whatmore repeated on 
oath allegations which they 
Iiad concocted. Mr Kmgsley 
wos acquitted on the assault 
charge but convicted on the 
others and jailed for Tour 
months. 

He successfully appealed 
against his conviction in 
March 199.1 The Crown Pros- 
ecution Service did not con- 
test the appeal on the grounds 
that the truthfulness of the 
evidence presented by the of- 
ficers ar the trial could no 
longer be relied on. 

A form.d complaint was 
made and was investigated as 


part of the wider Operation 
Jackpot into similar allega- 
tions against a number of offi- 
cers based at Stoke Newing- 
ton. No officer wus 
prosecuted In connection 
with the case and the officers 
continue to maintain their in- 
nocence. the court heard. Mr 
Kingsley chimed from the 
outset that PC Palumbo. PC 
Galbraith and other olticers 
assaulted him without provo- 
cation and concocted and fab- . 
ricated tin? evidence against i 
him. 

The Metropolitan police did 
not contest the action but of- 
fered no apology. 

Mr Kingsley, described as 
having earned respect and 
standing in the local commu- 
nity, agreed to damages of 
£76.000 for false imprison- 
ment. assault and battery and 
malicious prosecution. He 
had suffered the humiliation 
of malicious allegations 


against him and had served 
two months in jail Costs, esti- 
mated at £25.000. were 
awarded against the police. 

After the case. Russell 
Miller said: "The significance 
of this case is that it is an- 
other example of victims of 
police abuse of power having 
to seek redress through the 
civil courts in the absence of 
satisfactory action being 
taken through the complaints 
procedure ” 

Ten people who have 
brought actions against offi- 
cers from Stoke Newington 
have received damages 
One officer, PC Roy Lewan- 
dowski, was jailed for 18 
months in 1992. PC Palumbo 
and Detective Constable 
Barry Lyons were acquitted 
earlier this monrh of attempt- 
ing to pervert the course of 
justice PC Palumbo was also 
cleared of a separate charge of 
perjury. 



Equine attitude . . . Shire horse Oliver poses for Reece Ingram at Bore Place farm, near Edenbridge. Kent as he constructs a sculpture for a conservation trust photograph, rooer bamber 


Soldier freed 
from close arrest 

A DRUMMER from the Grenadier Guards was released from 
military prison yesterday after the army's procedures for de- 
! tain ing soldiers were challenged in the High Court with a wit 
of habeas corpus demanding that he be brought to trial. 

Stephen Jordan, aged 23, was released from military deten- 
, tlon — known as dose arrest — and placed under open arrest, 
which means that he is merely confined to barracks in Wind- 
sor, Berkshire. He had been held under close arrest in Colches- 
ter. Essex. Tor eight months awaiting court martial on nine 
i charges Involving the theft of a total of £1,500 in false travelling 
| allowance mileage claims . Mr Justice Holland pointed out that 
by the time he came to trial on February' 6, the soldier would 
have already served nearly half the maximum sentence of two 
years 

Private Jordan’s solicitor. Jonathan Mackenzie, bad in- 
tended yesterday to challenge the army’s use of close arrest on 
the grounds that it deprives soldiers of the human right to 
, appeal aga in st their detention to an independent judge. The 
challenge lias been dropped with the soldier's release, but Mr 
Mackenzie said be plans to take the case to the European 
Comm ission of Human Rights next year in the hope of forcing 
the army to reform its procedures. — Edward Ptlkingtan 

M P denies drink-drive charge 

THE former minister Sir Nicholas Scott yesterday denied a drink- 
driving charge relating to an incident in which a three-year-old 
child needed treatment for shock. At Harseferry Road magis- 
trates court in London, the MPfor Chelsea pleaded not guilty in 
his absence to driving with excess alcohol, failing to stop after an 
accident and drl ving without due care and attention. 

The case was adjourned for trial on January 26 and Sir Nicho- 
las’s bail was extended. Sir Nicholas, former minister for the 
disabled, was charged on September 28 following an incident in 
Chelsea, west London, on June 1, in which his car allegedly hit a 
parted vehicle, which in turn is said to have shunted into the 
boy’s pushchair. 

BSE fears lift venison sales 

DEER farmers and butchers yesterday reported “phenomenal” 
sales of venison as the BSE controversy continued to raise fears 
overeating beef Nichols Fletcher, who runs Reediehill deer 
farm, near Auchtermuchty, Fife, said sales of venison had in- 
creased by 43 per cent last month. Butchers and game dealers 
have also noticed increases in sales, claiming the boost was a 
result of the suggested links between “mad cow disease" and the 
alleged human equivalent Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease (CJD). 

Meanwhile, Gloucestershire Royal hospital said a patient had 
died after contracting CJD, but no details about the patient would 
be released at the request of relatives. A spokesman for the 
Gloucester coroner said there was no need to hold an Inquest into 
a death from CJD because it is regarded as natural causes. 


Elderly ‘deprived of vitamin C’ 

ELDERLY or house-bound people receiving meals on wheals may 
be missing out on important nutrients, as many meals contain no 
vitamin C. the Consumers' Association says today. The latest 
edition of the association’s Health Which? looked at the meals 
received by 108 elderly people provided by 22 local authorities. 

The survey says that although the dishes contained ingredients 
with suffi cent vitamin C, by the time they were reheated or waited 
in vans to be delivered no measurable amounts were detectable. 
Other sources of vitamin C such as orange juice should be 
provided, says the association. Around 7M.OOO meals on wheels 
are provided each week by local authorities at between 35pand£2 
permeaL — Chris MihiU 


Prince’s Aston Martin sold 

AN ASTON Martin car used by the Prince of Wales for travelling 

to polo matches was yesterday sold in aid of charity for £111,500. 

The dark-green 1987 V8 Vantage Voiante was bought by a 
British collector at the Sotheby’s auction at the RAF Museum in 
Hendon, north London. The prince had given the car to the Prince 
cf Wales’s Charity Trust 


Florida sun puts Spain in the shade 


Janies M elide 
Community Affairs Editor 


T HE attractions of Dis- 
ney, sea and sun are 
stronger than the fear 
of crime. Florida is chal- 
lenging Spanish resorts as 
the place for a winter 
break, according to a lead- 
ing holiday operator. 

Tenerife and the Costa 
Blanca are still the favour- 
ites to escape the chill and 
top up the tan, but Florida 
is in third place after over- 
taking the Costa del Sol. 
Lanzarote, Gran Canaria 
and Majorca, according to a 
report by Linux Poly- Seven 
per cent of winter holiday 
bookings are for Florida. 

The report suggests ski- 
ing is losing its charm. 
Bookings are about 10 per 
cent down on the same time 
last vear. despite a 7 per 
cent growth in. winter holi- 
days from 2 A to 2.6 million 
Britons. _ 

The figures suggest FI on- 
da’s attempts to combat its 
reputation for crime — 


Winter breaks 
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worsened by the murder of 
the tourist Gary Colley 
near Tallahassee two years 
ago — are succeeding. 

Tour companies have also 
significantly increased 
flights to the state, which 


boasts several Disney 
entertainments. 

Hie Increasing popular- 
ity of the United States also 
helps explain why a quar- 
ter of all winter breaks are 
now long haul holidays, up 


from a fifth last year. 

Ski-in g bookings up to 
the end of November show 
Increasing Interest in Ital- 
ian resorts while France 
and Austria — though still 
the most popular with Brit- 
ons — are losing their ad- 
vantage. Canada and the US 
have increased market 
share, but each still ac- 
counts for only about one 
in 20 ski-in g holidays. 

Operators have cut sum- 
mer programmes by 10 per 
cent. The market stuck 
around 10 million bookings 
this year and may fall to 9 
minimi in 1996. Bookings' 
so far indicate significant 
foils in the popularity of 
Spain and Greece, the con- 
tinuing rise of the US and 
farther increases in holi- 
days to Turkey. 

About 2.7 million people 
will also take short breaks 
next year, according to 
Lunn Poly, although most 
of these are arranged inde- 
pendently except for city 
visits where Paris, Amster- 
dam and Rome are likely to 
remain top attractions. 


Labour attacks budget ‘scandal’ of Scottish Enterprise cuts 


Eriend Clouston 


T HE apparent willing- 
ness of the chairman of 
Scotland’s principal eco- 
nomic development agency to 
'accept a £33 million spemhng 
Stwas attacked as ''Marntal- 
S’ at yesterday's historic 

presentation of Scotland's 

• hudeet for 1995/96- 

OuSning a i!4-5 bpo° 
pXiefor the Aral 
theSoottish Grand Comndt- 
tee. sitting in Kdmbui'gh. tfce 

tot®hWtary.Mctael 

promised mere fUnd- 

bJgfor the health service and 


police, and continued record 
levels of support far education. 

However, part of the price 

of re-defined priorities in a 

budget £173 million up on the 
current year will be a £52 mil- 
lion cut in running and refur- 
bishment costs at the Scottish 
Office — and significant cuts 
in the Binding of Scottish 
Enterprise and Highlands and 
Islands Enterprise. 

Mr Forsyth praised Donald 
Mackay, who runs an Edin- 
burgh business consultancy 
and was appointed in 1993 as 
part-time chairman of Scot- 
tish Enterprise — which is 
responsible for training and 


business development — for 
agreeing to "reorder a use of 
resources" in line with the 
Government's request for 
economies in public bodies. 

That decision, which will 
reduce Scottish Enterprise’s 
budget to £439 million, was 
Immediately attacked as as- 
tonishing by shadow Scottish 
secretary, George Robertson. 

"It is scandalous that an un- 
elected chairman can volun- 
teer cute like this when local 
enterprise companies all say 
they need to spend more." 

In contrast, Inverness- 
based Highlands and Islands 
Enterprise issued a statement 


in which its chairman. Fraser 
Morrison, said he was disap- 
pointed with a 4 per cent cut 
which will lop £2.75 million 
off the agency’s spending. 

Watched by about 40 people 
In the public gallery of Edin- 
burgh city council chambers, 
and just under half of the 72 
MPs eligible to sit on the com- 
mittee, Mr Robertson claimed 
that the budget represented a 
real cut of £660 million. 

He attacked the £28 million 
allocated to the assisted 
places scheme and dismissed 
the reduced support for house 
building as “economic and 
social madness". 
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For four months, Tessa Jowell 
will take tea in the draughty 
community halls of middle 
England, helping her to 
“make a connection between 
the lives of women and what 
Labour stands for". 
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solution. 


A 

heavyweight 

PC package 

at a 

lightweight 

price. 
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£1,099 

(£1,320.70 incl 
delivery + VAT) 


• rNTEL 75MHz PENTIUM 6 PROCESSOR • 6Mb EDO RAM • 3.5" DISKETTE DRIVE 

• 525Mb HARD DRIVE • INTEGRATED 64 -BIT PCI LOCAL BUS VIDEO WITH IMb VIDEO 
HEMOITf • 15' COLOUR 5V6A MONITOR • 4 PCI AND 3 I5A EXftWSIDN SLOTS 1 1 SHARED) 

• MID-SIZED DESKTOP CHASSIS • QUAD SPEED CD-ROM DRIVE • MICROSOFT OFFICE 95 

• MICR050FT WINDOWS 95 • DELL MOUSE/KEYBOARD 
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Ian Traynor finds the Labour leader drawn to his Austrian counterpart’s best feature - power 

Blair means nothing to Vienna 


I T IS 8.30am in the Mu- 
seum of Applied Art, Vi- 
enna’s temple of radical 
chic. Even at this hour, 
the air is pregnant with 
expectation. 

The PA system cranks out 
visionary soundbites, alter- 
nately in German and 
English. The two grey flannel 
suits stride smiling forward 
towards a better Europe. The 
speakers are Chancellor 
Franz Vranitzky of Austria 
and the man billed as the 
great hope of the centre-left in 
Europe — Tony Blair. 

“Tony who?" asks the roast 
chestnut-pedlar in the Christ- 
mas market by Vienna’s huge 
pseudo- Gothic town halL You 
know, the next prime minis- 
ter erf Great Britain. “Sorry, 
never heard of him." 
Hermann, a building site 


Six killed in 
Madrid car 
blast blamed 
on Basques 


Reuter In Madrid 


A CAR bomb blamed by offi- 
cials on Basque 
ists ripped through 
Madrid district yesterday, 
killing six navy employees 
and injuring a dozen people 
four days before EU leaders 
gather here. 

The blast came as a navy 
van drove past in the densely 
populated working-class 
south-eastern neighbourhood 
ofVallecas. 

A providential traffic light 
stopped a bus carrying 35 
schoolchildren from driving 
straight into the full force of 
the blast The bus driver said; 
“The red light saved our 
lives.” 

The six dead were all civil- 
ian employees of the navy 
travelling in the van. Three of 
the injured. Including a child, 
were reported to be in critical 
condition. 

Officials blamed the car 
bomb on Eta and the foreign 
m i n ister. Javier Solana. said 
Spain stood united against 
the Basque separatists. 

The explosion was bound to 
increase security concerns 
ahead of the EU summit in 
Madrid. 

The blast tore shutters off 
windows in nearby houses 
and shattered panes in a 
clinic, witnesses said. 


crane operator temporarily 
laid off because of the soft 
snow blanketing Vienna, sips 
hot punch and searches his 
mmd. Something is nagging 
at his memory. • 

“Blair, yeah, 1 know the 
name. It sounds familiar but 
Ican't place hhn. Where's he 
nom again? He’s not a politi- 
cian, is he?” 

Back at the museum, un- 
daunted by his low recogni- 
tion factor in central Europe. 
Mr Blair is holding forth on 
one-nation labourism, social 
cohesion and the challenges 
of economic globalisation. 

"Ich kartn nur ein Bisschen 
Deutsch sprechen ff can only 
speak a bU of German],” he 
ajjnUea, gearing up his charm 
offensive. His mission to Aus- 
tria is on behalf of the govern- 
ing Social Democrats, who 


may lose their 25-year grip on 
power in early general elec- 
tions next Sunday triggered 
by the collapse of Chancellor 
Vranitzky 's coalition. 

“This is a very civilised 
way of running a campaign." 
he tells his hosts. “I’m abso- 
lutely delighted to be here 
next to Franz." 

“Franz” constantly defers 
to “Tony” and the first T 
names -only double act gets 
down to outlining its rosy 
future Europe, a world of “hu- 
manity and social justice”. 

“There is a new era devel- 
oping in social democratic 
politics, a new era opening 
up. We are the people who 
understand the modern 
world," Mr Blair avers. 

Then comes the blinding in- 
sight “People don't want to 
go back. They want to go for- 


ward. They don’t want to stay 
where they are." 

Mr Vranitzky would cer- 
tainly like to stay where he is. 
where he has been for the 
past nine years — in the chan- 
cellor’s chair. He mi gh t even 
man a g e it since it seems a 
safe bet that his party will 
emerge yet again as the stron- 
gest in Austria, albeit dimin- 
ished, JCTOm Sunday's ballot 

But then again, Austria is 
at a crossroads, increasingly 
polarised between the right 
and the left, marking a poss- 
ible end to decades of cosy 
consensus government Even 
if the Social Democrats come 
out as the strongest party, Mr 
Vranitzky will probably have 
led them to their worst result 
since the war, even worse 
than last year's nadir. 

Mr Blair provides a photo 


opportunity to associate Mr 
Vranitzky with youth, 
promise and progress- He is 
modernity incarnate. 

The other side, the Chris- 
tian democratic Austrian 
People’s Party, is up to the 
same tricks. Last week Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl of Ger- 
many descended on Vienna to 
add his considerable weight 
to the cause of the centre- 
right and this evening his fi- 
nance minister. Theo Waigel, 
arrives to back the APP can- 
didate. Wolfgang SchuesseL 

The politicians — hosts and 
guests alike — seem to like 
this kind of whistle-stop visit 
(Mr Blair arrived on Sunday 
night for dinner with the Vran- 
itzkys and left after yesterday 
morning’s talking shop}. 

But do the voters take any 
notice? “It’s just a publicity 


stunt Of course, it’s the tax- 
payer that'll have to foot the 
bill for it” grumbles Hermann. 

And despite all the self-con? 
gratulatory talk of common 
visions, policies and hopes, it 
is the differences between Mr 
Blair and Mr Vranitzky that 
-are conspicuous. 

The Austrian still speaks of 
New Labour unmentionables 
like" “the industrial proletar- 
iat”. Asked about the unions. 
Mr Blair emphasised that gov- 
ernments are elected to gov- 
ern. while Mr Vranitzky dwelt 
on the need for partnership. 

Labour has not had a prime 
minister for 16 years; Aus- 
tria's Social Democrats have 
held the chancellery for 
quarter-century. The Labour 
leader is hungry for power. 
The Austrian appears sated 
by it. . 


Police inspect the car destroyed by a bomb in Madrid yesterday, which killed six civilian navy employees in a passing van 
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over 
S Korgari ‘bribes’ 

SOUTH Korean prosecutors yesterday swooped at Seoul [ m 

port to anrest a fonn ot na ttonal security a dviser return^ trom, 

exile who was the key figure Jn a military aircraft deal that 
allegedly gave almost £100 million in kickbacks to then presi- 
dent Roh Tae-woo. ' , . 

Reports in the Seoul media said that Kim Jong-whi, security 

adviser to the disgraced Mr Roh, bad struck a deal w. itivuie 
government to disclose details oftbe 1991 purchase of 

$5-2 billion (£3.4 billion) worth of fighter aircraft The <mdden . 
return of Mr Kirn, who had fled to the US when hivest^tians 
started nearly three years ago, was expected by pro secution 

Him Kimpoairportaitd arrested him. 

It hadbeen expected thatKorea would buy F-18 aircraft! from 
McDonnell Douglas, but the order was switched to iBOfigtuers 
bunt by the rival General Dynamics, in return, it was ailegea, . 
for the kickbacks, trim Yong-ho, who was head of the Seoul 
office of General Dynamics at the time, has denied wrongdoing, 
but Spent much of yesterday at the prosecutors' office. 

General Dynamics, which sold Its tactical military; mrcran _ 
unit in 1992 to Lockheed Corporation, now merged with 
Marietta to form Lockheed Martin Corporation, hasalrode- 
nied the allegations ofkickbacks. — ■ Kevin Rafferty. Tokyo. 


Talks to free French pilots 

PRESIDENT Jacques Chirac's office said yesterday that inten- 
sive talks were going on with allied conn tries and Serb la to 

achieve the release of two French pilots missing since they were 

shot down over Bosnia in August 

A p residential aide said France was suspending threatened 
reprisals while the talks continued. “Intensive contacts are under 
way on the one hand with our allies, on the other hand with 
Belgrade,” the official said. — Reuter. Paris. 


Saudi- Yemen border dash 

FORCES from Yemen and neighbouring Saudi Ar abia dashed, 
over the weekend when Saudi troops tried to penetrate Yemeni 
tenitoY, Western dipiomatssaidyesterday. They had no word • 
on casualties or any other details. 

A Yemeni foreign ministry source said tihere have been intense 

Saudi military movements near the border with Yemen oyer the 
past three days involving three infantr y and armoured brigades, 
and helicopters. 

Ywt wi and Sami i Arabia signed a ' ’memorandum cf under - 
standing” to end their border dispute in February. —AP.Sana'a. 


A result, at last, in Bielarus 

IN a vote hailed by the European Parliament, res pits yesterday 

showed that run-off elections had finally produced the quorum 
needed to establish Belarus's new p a ri i amen t. 

Presidpmt Alexande r f ji fraghenk n had threatened to Introduce 
direct rule if foe quorum was not achieved in Sunday’s third 
round of voting. Results from the republic’s electoral commission 
showed that 59 candidates mustered enough votes to win seats. 

Butin Ukraine only seven candidates won enough votes to 
enter parliament in run-off elections to fill 45 empty seats in the 
legislature, the bead of foe electoral committee said yesterday. 

Ivan Yemetzsaid the turnout was below the required 50 per 
cent in 27 of 45 districts voting cm Sunday. — AP. Minsk and Kiev. 


High dudgeon at Fifa threat 

PEOPLE stood still, cars stopped and radios blared the national 
anthem yesterday as Bolivians staged a five-minute strike in 
protest at moves to ban international football at high altitude. 

National fury has reached fever pitch in the mountainous 
South American country after a recommendation by the medical 
committee of the world football authority, Fifa, that matches be ' 
bamaedataltitudes higher than 8£50 feet ' 

‘This is a strike erf national unity in defence of our youth and ‘ 
children,” said Bolivia’s secretary for sport. Guido Meruvia. “No 
one has ever died because of playing football at altitude.” 

Bolivia qualified for the 1994 World Cup finals for the first time 
after a string of home victories — including over Brazil — in La 
Paz. at an altitude of 11,900 feet — AP, LaPaz. 


‘We know Russia’s weak points’ 


David Hearst in Benoi, south Chechenia, 
finds defiance amid the confusion and 
poverty a year after Moscow invaded 


T HE village elders waved 
their sticks. Women 
stamped in a war chant 
their eyes blazing defiance. A 
tractor dragged concrete 
blocks across the road while 
acrid smoke rose from a burn- 
ing tyre. If Benoi was a con- 
quered village, you would 
have trouble spotting it. 

It was the first day of a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, a 
strange concept after a year- 
long war waged with missiles, 
tanks and howitzers against 
the Russian military inva- 
sion. The object erf wrath was 
foe election that the Moscow- 
backed government of Poku 
Zavgayev has vowed to hold 
in Chechenia on Sunday. 

The vote is a sham, from 
which even the moderate op- 
position clan leader, Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, the former 
Speaker of the Russian parlia- 


ment plans to withdraw. The 
object is to legitimise Mr Zav- 
gayev’s government at foe 
polls. But all that unites foe 
republic's many factions is 
the demand that Russian 
troops withdraw, 

Nezir Asalayev. deputy 
commander of Vedenski 
region, read out his demands; 
“We call on the so-called 
people’s government of Zav- 
gayev ... to desist so that the 
curse oF the Chechen nation 
does not lie on them and then- 
descendants.” 

The peasant women 
shouted; “Tsarist Russia 
fought against us. Soviet Rus- 
sia deported us, and now dem- 
ocratic Russia is killing us 
all. We will only have peace 
when we have indepen- 
dence.” Mothers showed 
photographs of smiling sons 
who are lighting in the hills. 


Mr Asalayev picked up a 
Russian propaganda leaflet 
and read it out "Go back to 
your lands. The reward for 
military provocations will be 
a cold and hungry existence 
far from your nearest and 
dearest." Mr Asalayev 
smiled; “Well, that just about 
describes the plight of Rus- 
sian troops here, doesn't it?” 
Mr Asalayev*s chief is Shir- 
vani Basayev, whose brother 
Shamir led July’s mass hos- 
tage-taking in the south Rus- 
sian town of Budyonnovsk. 
Benoi is rife with rumours of 
a “Budyonnovsk 2”. 

Mr Asalayev said: “There 
will be another Budyonnovsk 
and the people who will carry 
It out are already there. You 
forget that we know Russia, 
its strong and weak points.” 
The reality is that the Che- 
chens do not know what to do 
next- The Russians have con- 
quered but not occupied the 
land. A fresh act of terror 
against Moscow would hard- 
en Russian resolve, playing 
into foe hands of Kremlin ad- 
visers seeking an excuse to 


postpone presidential elec- 
tions. "We are not fools. We 
know all that” said Mr Asa- 
layev. But there is not much 
evidence of a strategy. 

Only three villages are still 
fighting the Russians, largely 
because neither side knows 
bow to stop. The rest erf Che- 
chenia is no man's land. 
There are no front lines and 
Russian patrols are reluctant 
to venture far from their dug- 
outs. 

The economy is shattered. 
Bottles of home-distilled pet- 
rol line the streets. The 
crude is smuggled from refin- 
eries in foe Chechen capital 
Grozny, which Russian engi- 
neers have reactivated. The 
gas is on again, but only in 
private houses. There is elec- 
tricity but no heating in foe 
blocks of fiats which are still 
standing. 

As darkness falls at five, 
the soldiers at the last check- 
point on the road north batten 
down the hatches of tanks 
and armoured cars, ready for 
another night’s joust with foe 
gunners in the hills. 


Juppe's talks with trade unions fail to halt national strike 


Paul Webster in Paris 


■**RADE union leaders con- 
I firmed last night that an- 
other national anti-govera- 
ment demonstration would go 
ahead today, after talks with 
Alain Juppe, the French 
prime minis ter, foiled to pro- 
duce a breakthrough. 

Mr Jupp§ told journalists 
after a day erf consultations 
that he had instructed Jac- 
ques Barrot, his social affairs 
minister, to start talks with 
unions and employers next 
week to prepare for a “vast 
meeting on employment”. 


The consultations were 
held on foe 18 th day of the 
national rail strike against a 
background of continuing 
stoppages in urban transport, 
schools, postal sorting offices 
and other public sector areas. 
The previous evening he 
agreed to negotiate directly 
with union leaders for the 
first time and made conces- 
sions on railway pensions 
and a plan to cut foe national 
rail network. 

But foe stumbling block to 
end the damaging industrial 
protest was a reftisal to dis- 
cuss changes to social secu- 
rity cuts. 


Louis Viannet, leader of the 
Communist-led CGT trade 
union, was the first union 
official to meet Mr Juppe yes- 
terday. He said that because 
the Gaullist prime minister 
would not withdraw social se- 
curity reforms there was no 
choice but to go ahead with 
today's marches. 

Marc Blondel, leader of an- 
other prominent union. Force 
Ouvriere, said Mr Juppe did 
not appear to be in favour of 
all-embracing negotiations 
which were foe only way of 
ending the dispute. 

Mr Juppe’s room to ma- 
noeuvre is restricted by un- 


rest inside the Gaullist RPR, 
of which he is chairman. A 
powerful anti-European 
lobby, led by Charles Pasqua. 
foe former interior minister, 
has said his policies should be 
changed. 

Speculation on Mr Juppe’s 
possible departure increased 
yesterday after the results of 
seven parliamentary by- 
elections were announced. 
The opposition gained five 
government seats in a sharp 
swing over widely dispersed 
areas. 

The new leftwing MPs will 
vote in a no-confidence mo- 
tion this week. 





It goes like this. A woman is at a party. She is bored witless. 
She has a few drinks to pass the time. The next day, she can 
remember mooching a Camel Light from someone. She cannot 
remember how it was that, about four and a half minutes later, 
she was in an unfamiliar bedroom, with an unfamiliar man, on 
an unfamiliar bed with a lot of unfamiliar coats on it. 
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THINKING OF SETTING 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


GET THE FACTS YOU NEED 
FREE FROM LLOYDS BANK. 



I f you’re selling up a new business, get in touch with 
Lloyds Bank. \bu can feel more sure of success 
when you can rely on getting the kind of information 
and support your business needs. 

By listening to what our customers want, we’ve 
developed a range of business services to help people 
like you. 

For example, your first year's banking is free.* We 
can provide ways of helping with book-keeping, sales 
prospecting and debt collection. And if you need extra 
finance we can talk about how a starter loan at an 
attractive fixed interest rate could help. 

Take your first step now - calling us won’t 
commit you to anything, and it will get you the 


<-; Callus focal rites oi 
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highly -acclaimed Small Business Guide, published by 
Penguin. Tins handbook to starting and running a 
business has already sold over 450,000 copies. It 
costs £16 in the shops, but we’ll send you a copy 
completely free when you call us or return the 
coupon below. 

Call us any time. 24 hours a day. on 0345 616 717, for 
details of the Lloyds Bank start-up package and your 
Small Business Guide. Or send the coupon below, to; 
Lloyds Bank Business Service. Freepost 3108, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Warwickshire CV37 9BR. 

” bimneas customers with an nnuciporwj firs4 j-ear hank turnover 
if up lo tlttU MO nxenv tanking fcw of account transition charges for 12 
months providing the account remain-, in credit 


mw 



open 24 hours. Please quote reference GD02 


p — — — — — — — — 

i YES, I’d like to know more about how Lloyds Bank can help me set up my 
I own business. 

J Please send me my start-up information Name. 

■ and free Small Business Guide. 


I 


What type of business are you planning? 


Date of birth. 
Address 



I ■ What is your anticipated start date? 

I 


Postcode 


■ What time of day is it convenient for us to 
contact you? 

I ■ Are you a Uovds Bank customer? YesCTl 

I 


Contact telephone number. 


NoD 



■ Please fill in and return to: Lloyds Bank Business Service, 

j^Freepost 3108, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire CV37 9BR. nrw * * 

Umib Bank Hk. 71 Lombard Struct, London EC3P3BS " — 
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Torture ‘is 
systemic 

in Kenya’ 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Greg Bjuttow in Mafrobl 


K enyan security 

forces are continu- 
ing to use torture as 
a basic investigative 
leauwque despite interna- 
tional condemnation and 

2S2 a i5 inB by human 

"" AnmEsty 

In a report today it says 
suspects, political 
Prisoners and opposition ac- 
tivists are systematically tor- 
tured for confessions nnrf de- 
nied medical treatment. "The 
pattern of abuses documented 
hu “ an rights groups 
throughout the 1980s and 
Mriy 1990s appears to be con- 
tinuing, a team of Amnesty 
medical experts concluded 
after visiting Kenya in March 
mis year. They questioned 
former detainees auid exam- 
ined the medical records of 16 
alleged torture vic tims . 

The most common tortures 
mclude beatings with sticks, 
fists, handles of hoes and gun 
butts, as well as simultaneous 
blows to ears to eany ex- 
treme pain, according to the 
report 

Suspects are regularly sus- 
pended upside down and the 
soles of their feet beaten as 
the wounds heal quickly and 
detection can be avoided. The 1 
report says torture injuries 1 
are compounded when au - 1 
thorities refuse to take vie- j 
tims to hospital or allow doc- 1 
tors to visit detention centres. 

Women have been vic tims 
of violent sexual humiliation, 
it says, highlighting the case 
of Alice Manga Ashioya. a 
former detainee who claims 
she was tortured by a woman 
police inspector in January. 

Ms Ashioya says the police- 
woman forced a bottle con- 
taining pepper into her va- 
gina in an attempt to draw a 
confession that she had mur- 


dered her husband. Such tor- 
ture normally coincides with 
a threat to smash the bottle. 

There has been widespread 
criticism of alleged human 
rights abuses in Kenya, but 
Amnesty says torture is con- 
tinuing because the security 
forces still appear to be above 
the law. “As long as the Ke- 
nyan government continues 
to allow the security forces to 
act with apparent impunity, 
its commitment to the 
effective protection of human 
rights must be called into 
question." 

Moses Wetangula. an MP of 
the governing Kanu party of 
President Daniel arap Moi, 
conceded that abuses did take 
place, but disputed the size 
and scope of the problem: 
"We've had isolated cases of 
police misconduct in hand- 
ling prisoners and suspects." 
he said. “But I think there are 
gross exaggerations in the 
Amnesty report and to some 
extent it's outrightly false," 

Mr Wetangula was ap- 
pointed chairman of a govern- 
ment national human rights 
committee set up in July after 
criticism in the run-up to a 
conference with international 
donor countries. “The report 
makes very very outrageous 
generalisations without spe- 
cific details." he said. 

Opposition politicians wel- 
comed the report but said ! 
more should be done to high- 
light the conduct of the secu- 
rity forces. "Torture and de- 
nial of medical attention has 
become the norm in Kenya." 
said Paul Muite, an opposi- 
tion Ford Kenya MP and 
human rights lawyer. 

‘There may not be a delib- 
erate policy of torture, except 
in the case of political prison- 
ers. But there’s no doubt 
about the actual mistreat- 
ment of detainees and the 
government must take 
responsibility." 


Clinton to revive 
talks with Syria 


Barry Schwaid .. 
in Washington. 

P RESIDENT Clinton held 
talks on Middle East 
peace prospects yester- 
day with Shimon Peres, the 
Israeli prime minister, who 
needs the United States' polit- 
ical blessing as he tries to 
keep the peace process going 
without Yitzhak Rabin, who 
was assassinated last month. 

After the talks. Mr Clinton 
announced that he was send- 
ing Warren Christopher, the 
secretary of state, to reopen 
talks with Syria. 

Diplomatic sources said he 
would go to Damascus on Fri- 
day and to Jerusalem on Sat- 
urday. He will travel from 
Paris, where he and Mr Clin- 
ton will witness the signing of 
the Bosnia peace accord on 
Thursday. 

Mr Clinton said he wanted 
to continue a strong partner- 
ship with Israel and promote 
peace in the region. Mr Peres 
praised the president for what 
he called "a very moving 
statement” in Jerusalem at 
Rabin’s fimeraL _ 

‘Tm very much looking for- 
ward to continuing our work 
on the peace process,” Mr 
Clinton said in welcoming Mr 
Peres to the Oval Office. 

In June, Syria suspended 
talks with Israel in Washing- 
ton. A key issue was security 

arrangements on the Golan 

Heights in the event at an Is- 
raeli pullback. 

Mr Peres has stressed his 
determination to continue the 


News in brief 


policy of swapping land for 
promises of peace. Syria has 
appeared more receptive, but 
demand ed a clear statement 
from Israel last weekend that 
i it would surrender all the land 
Syria lost in the 1967 war. 

Mr Peres is apparently 
! refraining from male frig a 
I public declaration that he 
will comply, in order to ex- 
tract mayiTTinm security and 
diplomatic gains. 

Rabin’s widow, Leah, was 
an overnight guest at the 1 
White House. It was another i 
gesture of Mr Clinton’s sup- 
port for the dovish policy pur- 
sued by the Labour-run gov- 
ernment in Jerusalem. 

Itamar Rabinovich, the 
chief Israeli negotiator, said 
Israel was ready to make sig- 
nificant concessions to the 
Syrians in exchange for a 
peace treaty. But he said the 
Peres government “wont be 
ready to give the details be- 
fore it understands in a very 
exact manner what Syria is 
ready to give in a possible 
deal or agreement". 

• Meanwhile Israelis are 
clamouring for a healing of 
i their explosive internal div- 
, isions. Mr Peres has res- 
' ponded with a conciliatory 
tone towards religious lead- 
i era and West Bank settlers. 

“Why should Peres risk 
I near-certain re-election by 
playing into the hands of foe 
opposition, whose only 
remaining card is to torn the 
election into a fight for ‘sav- 
ing* the Golan?” said~Hanan 
Crystal, political analyst for 
Israel Radio. — AP. 


Papaiidreou 
‘in danger* 

The Greek prime m^ister, 
Andreas Papandreou, was put 
back on a respuator 
day after he suffered ^a new 

inaction that caused fogh 
ver, his doctors said » 

A tHs a dangerous srtua- 
* a hospital spokesman 

M? SSrireou, ag* 1 ™; 

STbeen inWftal smee No- 
Member- 20 with pneumo- 
nia. _ Reuter. 

Blacks ‘tortured’ 

t °Sf y a pfc*-«P 

aiiegeoiy “yttTT white man, 
day^-- Reuter. 

More Ebola cases 

. medical team that crossed 


i The broadcast, monitored In 
Islamabad, blamed the rocket- 
ing on foe Taliban Islamic mi- 
, litia. — Reuter. 

Ex-PM*s appeal 

The former Georgian prime 
minister. Bessarion Gugush- 
vfii, has applied for asylum in 
Finland, the Finlatid-Georgia 

Society said- —AP. 

Jackson better 

Michael Jackson is showing 
signs of recovery from a viral 
ailm ent that made him col- 
lapse at a rehearsal last week, 
his doptors said in New 
York.— AP. 

Arson kills family 

Victor Tsukof. an Albanian 
father, two of his children and 
a nephew and ware burned to 
dea th while four other mem- 
bers of his family were in crit- 
ical condition yesterday after 
arsonists set fire to their Ath- 
ens flat.— AP. 

Slaves’ wages 

Six South Koreans used as 
slaves by Japan during the 
second world war Sled a suit 
in Japan yesterday seeking 
66 million yen (£417,000) from 
Mitsubishi heavy industries 
and the government for their 
injuries m the nuclear attack 
on Hiroshima. — AP. 



The nature of . 
war has 
changed, 
leaving 
civilians in 
the front line. 
Victoria 
Brittain 
reports 


Civilian deaths 
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Children sucked 
into global strife 


Impact of war . . . Two landmine victims in Afghanistan learn to walk with artifical limbs. Unicef is calling for an 
international ban on the sale and export of anti-personnel mines -which kill 800 civilians every month 


U NICEF, the United 
Nations Children’s 
Fund, proposed an 
anti-war agenda and a 10- 
point protection plan yes- 
terday to meet the steadily 
increasing vulnerability of 
children in world conflicts. 

Civilians and children 
make up 90 per cent of war 
victims, compared to 14 per 
cent in the first world war 
and 67 per cent in the 
second world war. Set-piece 
battles by professional ar- 
mies have been replaced by 
civil wars, often fought by 
wbole communities with an 
ethnic trigger which makes 
any member of a different 
group, however young, an 
enemy. 

In the wars of the past de- 
cade, 2 million children 
have been killed. 4-5 mil- 
lion disabled, 12 million 
made homeless, more than 
1 million orphaned or sepa- 
rated from their parents 
and 10 million psychologi- 
cally traumatised, Carol 
Bellamy, the new executive 
director of Unicef, said 
yesterday. 

One child in four has 
been wounded In Sarajevo, 
and 97 per cent of children 
have experienced the 
trauma of shelling nearby. 
In Somalia during 1992, at 
least half of the children 
under five on January l 
were dead by the end of the 
year. In Angola, a survey in 
1995 found 91 per cent of 
children had seen dead 
bodies and 67 per cent had 
seen people being tortured 
and beaten. 

Technological changes in 
warfare have had a pro- 
found impact on children, 
particularly in the growing 
numbers of child soldiers 
in modem conflicts. The 
Unicef report. State of the 
World’s Children, says 
hundreds of thousands of 
children under 16 have 


fought in wars in 25 
countries recently. 

One of the main reasons 
is that modern light 
weapons enable children to 
kill with ease. An AK-47 
rifle, which in Liberia or Si- 
erra Leone costs about $6 
(£4), can be stripped and 
reassembled by a child of 
10. Warlords from many 
countries have found chil- 
dren in some ways better 
soldiers than adults — they 
are obedient, easy to co- 
erce, do not d eman d pay 
and are less likely to run 
away. 

In Sierra Leone this year, 
rebel movements recruited 
children forcibly and bru- 
talised them by making 
them torture and kill their 
relatives and neighbours. 

Graca Machel, the former 
first lady of Mozambique, 
heads a two-year UN study 
of the impact of war on 
children, due out next year. 
"All of ns find It hard to 
believe that at the end of 
the 20th century, children 
are targets, children are ex- 
pendable, children are vic- 
tims, children are refugees 
— and even perpetrators — 
in one conflict after an- 
other, on virtually every 
continent,” she said. 

Mrs Machel believes her 
study can dram up the po- 
litical will to make observ- 
ing the rights of children in 
war the rule rather than 
the exception. 

Unicefs anti-war agenda 
also aims to capitalise on 
the growing consensus 
among aid agencies to high- 
light the same Issues: child 
soldiers, rape as a war 
crime, the effects of sanc- 
tions on civilians, banning 
production and use of land- 
mines, prevention of war 
by addressing underlying 
causes such as poverty. 

Leader comment, page 8 


Finance chiefs juggling act keeps UN afloat 


Christopher Wren on the unorthodox 
methods of a former Price Waterhouse 
chairman facing an awesome cash crisis 


I T SOUNDS like a chief ft 
nancial officer’s night- 
mare: a multinational cor- 
poration with no cash 
reserves, no authority to 
raise capital or write off bad 
debts and its moat Influential 
customer a chronic debtor 
who cannot repay foe billion 
or mare dollars he ones. 

Joseph Connor doesn’t need 
to imagine such a nightmare. 
He has spent the past 18 
months as foe United Nations 
undei secretary-general for 


administration and manage- 
ment, trying to impose finan- 
cial sanity on an organisation 
on the brink of insolvency. 

The problems feeing Mr 
Connor Include dues paid 
late or not at all, a staff that 
cannot be reduced because 
there is not enough money for 
redundancies; the Inability to 
borrow money, even from the 
World Bank, and sinking es- 
teem throughout the world. 

Member countries, he pre- 
dicts, will provide only 


$500 million (£327 million) of 
the $1.2 billion (£784 million) 
in assessments due in Febru- 
ary, barely enough to carry 
the UN through next spring. 

Before taking on the UN 
job. Mr Connor worked for 37 
years at Price Waterhouse, 
retiring as its chairman in 
1993. While there, he handled 
the books for Exxon and Hew- 
lett-Packard, among others. | 
The UN “is the type of com- 
pany that we wouldn't have 1 
accepted as a client,” he said. 

Mr Connor describes his 
job at the UN as a juggling act 
to keep the organisation from 
foundering. His most inven- 
tive tricks mclude raiding 
payments earmarked for 
peacekeeping to pay salaries 


and other routine bills. This 
has meant postponing reim- 
bursements to countries that 
send troops to foe world's hot 
spots at $985 or more per sol- 
dier per month. By the end of 
the year, the UN expects to 
owe $1 billion to such 
contributors. 

Mr Connor has also used 
new peacekeeping payments 
to pay off pressing debts. And 
to find $20 million to finance 
the tribunal in The Hague In- 
vestigating war crimes in 
Bosnia and Croatia, he dipped 
into the regular budget 

“In the textbooks it’s called 
a Ponzi scheme: use current 
cash to pay past bills,” said 
Mr Connor, who did not hide 
his distaste. He has also come 


Up with a series of inventive 
money-raising ideas. 

One is borrowed from the 
world of retailing, where 
overdue bills are a way of life. 
In the same way as retailers 
sell on bad debts at a discount 
to intermediaries, he says the 
UN could convert its mount- 
ing arrears into cash by sell- 
ing overdue obligations at a 
discount 

Mr Connor has mooted 
other imaginative proposals, 
but to no avaiL The World 
Bank rejected his suggestion 
that the UN be allowed to bor- 
row from it saying loans 
were only available to sover- 
eign countries. 

His proposal to create a 
bond that would assign debts 


of member countries in ar- 
rears to other member 
countries that were owed 
money met with silence from 
leaders of wealthy industrial- 
ised countries. 

To bail the UN out of vir- 
tual bankruptcy, he said, the 
countries that owe money 
must commit themselves to a 
payments timetable; systems 
must be created for writing 
off bad debts and for turning 
commitments into cash 
quickly. 

Otherwise, he said, “when 
we run out of regular budget 
cash, well close the door, be- 
cause there’s nothing else we 
can do. It’s an easy manage- 
ment derision." — New York 
Times. 


Japanese ‘electrocute 
whales to slow death’ 


Cyprus’s sense of safety 
shaken by violent crime 


John Keeble 

! ^ ^ 

A TOKYO court is ex- 
pected to award dam- 
ages and costs totalling 
£280,000 today against a Brit- 
ish journalist who revealed 
how Japanese whalers slowly 
; electrocute harpooned 
whales. 

i The case is being brought 
by the Japanese Institute of 
! Cetacean Research as its 
boats begin this year's kill of 
440 minke whales in the 
Southern Ocean sanctuary. 

Photographs taken by a 
freelance journalist Mark 
Votier, show minke whales 
tbrflQbtng in agony as a low- 
voltage electrical charge 
slowly kills them without en- 
dangering the catcher-boat's 
crew. “If I had not released 
the film, I could not have 
lived with myself,” Mr Voder, 
now firing in London after 
seven .years in Japan,, said 
yesterday. 

Before foe SVi-moirth trip 
ending in April 1993, he 
signed a contract with the in- 
stitute, which is licensed and 
part-funded by the Japanese 
government 'Hie agreement 
prohibited Mr Votier from 
rel easing film showing “un- 
sightly tasks" and instructed 
h im to submit material for 
c ens orship. The institute’s 
suit accuses him of breach of 
contract 

He submitted film but did 
not delete scenes of minke 
whales .being harpooned and 
electrocuted before selling it 
to television companies and 
then giving it to animal wel- 



Gangland killings and cases of torture by 
police are threatening the island’s idyllic 
image, Chris Drake in Nicosia writes 


A SERIES of unsolved 
gan glan d killings, car 
bombs, arson attacks, 
and an official report 
branding police guilty of 
barbarous brutality against 
I criminal suspects is threat- 
ening Cyprus’s claim to be 
one of the world’s safest 
holiday destinations. 

Foreign visitors have so 
far escaped the shootings, 
bombings and fires, but the 
government acknowledges 
that, should a visitor be 
hurt, tile publicity could 
seriously damage the is- 
land’s tourism industry. 

The British High Com- 
mission has made formal 
i representations to the Cyp- 
1 riot foreign ministry about 
alleged mistreatment by 
police of young Britons ar- 
rested on drugs charges 
this summer, including 
threats of sexual abuse 
against female detainees to 
extract confessions. 

A recent report on police 
brutality described the tor- 
ture of suspects as “remi- 
niscent of the Middle 
and the Inquisition", al- 
though officials claimed 
this referred to events of a 
few years ago which no 
longer occur. 

The island’s attorney- 
general, Alecos Maxitides, 
last week ordered the im- 
mediate release of a Turk- 


Deadly charge ... A mipke whale that has been harpooned 
with an electrode attached photograph: maak votier 


fare organisations. “I be- 
trayed the friendship of a lot 
of people," he said. “I felt 
awful but I had to do it I had 
to show this terrible cruelty.” 

Mr Votier, aged 38, said 
whales were harpooned away 
from their heads to preserve 
their hearing system, from 
which age can be calculated. 
Those not killed outright — 
about half — were lashed to 
the catcher boat and slowly 
electrocuted, taking as long as 
23 minutes to die. 

Mr Votier was also con- 
cerned that whales were not 
dead when they were cut up 
on the factory ship. Scientists 
use a very small part of the 
nnirrmi and the rest goes to 
the Japanese food market. 

Britain tried to get the In- 
ternational Whaling Commis- 
sion. meeting in Dublin in 
May. to consider a paper ana- 


lysing data from the film. But 
Japan objected because it said 
the scenes were illegally shot 
Mr Votier will not be repre- 
sented at today 1 hearing be- 
cause he disputes it has juris- 
diction over him. 

Helen McLachlan. a senior 
scientific officer with the 
RSPCA, said the film had al- 
ready had an Impact "Scien- 
tific papers have been written 
and these are now in the pub- 
lic domain," she said. “I be- 
lieve we will be able to get a 
ban on the electric lance 
when the IWC meets next 
year." However, the ban will 
not affect the Japanese who 
continue to electrocute 
wounded whales. 

The IWC’s constitution en- 
ables members to license 
themselves for “scientific” 
whaling and decide their own 
methods of killing. 


ish Cypriot arrested on 
drug smuggling charges 
after it was revealed he was 
badly beaten by police. Hie 
abuse continued even after 
he was taken to Iarnaca 
hospital for treatment with 
medical staff saying they 
witnessed officers wearing 
balaclavas attacking him 
despite their protests. 


A recent report 
said police torture 
was “reminiscent 
of the Middle Ages 
and the Inquisition’ 

The release caused an up- 
roar among local politi- 
cians because Mr Markides 
had acted without consult- 
ing President Glafeos der- 
ides or other ministers 
about bis decision to drop 
all charges and let the 33- 
year-old man return to the 
Turkish-occupied north of 
the island. He insisted his 
decision was based strictly 

on legal considerations. 

Twelve police officers, in- 
cluding some holding top 
ranks, are feeing di smiss a l 
following the independent 
inquiry into activities at 


their Limassol headquar- 
ters between 1990 and 1992. 

The government has res- 
ponded to the report by say- 
ing the victims are entitled 
to compensation. But the 
revelations have done little 
to encourage public assis- 
tance in finding those res- 
ponsible for the gangland 

killings and arson affarks 

The murder victims all 
appear to have connections 
with nightclubs and mas- 
sage parlours, leading to 
suspicions of a battle for 
control of drag and prosti- 
tution rackets. While some 
have been gunned down in 
the street, others have 
either been killed by bombs 
placed under their cars. In 
several cases, vehicles have 

been set on fire as an appar- 
ent warning, including 
those belonging to police. 

For their part the officers 
say they face constant in- 
timidation while carryi n g 
out investigations, includ- 
ing threats to their families 
if they do not release sus- 
pects. One senior officer 
noted there had been 700 
attack s against the police 
dming the past four years, 
with many officers requir- 
ing hospital treatment 

It is a situation which 
causes concern on an island 

wit h one of the world's low- 
est crime-rates, and where 
it is commonplace for 
people to leave their homes 
and cars unlocked. But 
recent evidence sugeestn 
that while petty crtmeSS 
be rare, serious Incidents 
are on the increase. 
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UK nuclear power: RIP 

Killed by hype, lack of safety and economics 


IT IS, without question, the end of an 
era. Yesterday’s decision toy British 
Energy to drop plans to build the two 
remaining nuclear reactors on its books 
marks the end of nuclear power station 
construction in Britain for the foresee- 
able future Ironically the death blow 
for the industry was delivered not by 
green pressure groups — important 
though their opposition was — but by 
City accountants in striped suits. After 
a cool look at the books they realised 
that there was no way a privatised 
nuclear industry could make attractive 
returns to shareholders lumbered as it 
is with enormous decommissioning 
costs and an ongoing need for subsidies 
from the taxpayer. Instead the rump of 
the nuclear industry (stripped of its 
antiquated Magnox stations) will limp 
towards privatisation under the (euphe- 
mistic) ownership of British Energy 
probably to be sold for £2 to £3 billion or 
less than the price of building one of its 
stations. So. 50 years of expensive and 
often pioneering effort will result in a 
privatisation sale raising barely 
enough to finance a tax reduction of 
about l.5p in the £ for one year. 

As recently as 20 years ago Bri tain 
had more installed nuclear capacity 
than any other country. We decided to 
go it alone by building our own home- 
spun Advanced Gas Reactors instead of 
American pressurised water reactors 
(PWRs) and then when we finally de- 
cided to harmonise on the world stan- 
dard — the PWRs — the bottom fell out 
of nuclear power world-wide. What 
killed the industry was a combination 
of factors including safety, huge decom- 
missioning costs and an inability to 
compete competitively with other fuels 
— despite numerous fibs put out by the 
industry. 

British Energy blamed low gas prices 
for part of yesterday’s decision, but 
since it takes seven years to build a new 
station it is difficult to believe they can 


be so sure about the future so far ahead. 
If this was any other industry the City’s 
reluctance to put up money for long- 
term capital projects would be dis- 
missed as yet another case of short- 
termism. On this occasion they are 
right. There may still be a future for the 
nuclear industry but only when it is 
able to deliver energy in an environ- 
mentally clean, safe and economic way. 
At the moment it fails on two out of 
three of these criteria. Until then it 
should continue its research into areas 
like fusion and, as Friends of the Earth 
state, use Britain’s skills in reprocess- 
ing and storage technology to clean up 
the accumulated legacy of radio-active 
waste in Britain and abroad . 

British Energy will now become a 
more broadly based energy company 
probably building gas-fired power 
stations using (mainly imported) gas. 
This looks a reasonable option when 
the international price of gas is so low 
— as British Gas, which bought long- 
term contracts at inflated prices, knows 
to its cost But it is unlikely that a 
scarce resource like gas will remain 
cheap for decades to come. Its price is 
depressed now by an unusually warm 
Autumn and a slowdown in world 
growth. The Government has already 
emasculated the coal industry by dos- 
ing all but a bard core of profitable 
activities. That may look defensible in 
narrow accounting terms because of 
low gas prices. But that ignores the 
pressure on the balance of payments 
from increased gas imports and the 
continuing cost of financing unem- 
ployed miners unable to find alterna- 
tive work. Pandering to City short- 
tennism is no. substitute for a proper 
energy policy. The increasing problems 
which the national grid is having in 
meeting peak demand is a salutary 
reminder that the requirements of the 
City and the needs of the consumer are 
not always in harmony. 


Yet another teacher crisis 

John Major saw it 5 years ago but nothing has been done 


ARE the education dreams of all three 
major political parties going to end in 
ashes? Our front page story today sug- 
gests so. For all the brave talk by the 
three main political leaders about mak- 
ing education the key issue in the next 
election, the iron economic law of 
teacher recruitment has already begun 
to apply: as the economy picks up, 
teacher recruitment goes down. The 
director of England’s biggest education 
authority talked yesterday of “a monu- 
mental teacher shortage” already loom- 
ing while the chief executive of the 
Teacher Training Agency has sug- 
gested there could be a 30,000 shortfall 
by the year 2000. Who wants to work in 
over-crowded, dilapidated schools with 
a lingering smell of cabbage in the 
corridors if there is a chance of a job in 
the city, commerce or media? 

The new crisis has been exacerbated 
by a financial squeeze, which has led 
many education authorities to encour- 
age good experienced teachers to leave 
so that cheaper younger staff can be 
recruited coupled with a rigid pay pol- 
icy that means delaying John Major’s 
pledge to the profession yet again. 
Remember it was just five years ago in 
his bid for the Conservative leadership 
that the Prime Minister committed 
himself to rais ing both pay and status. 
In his words — with apologies to 
women teachers — he was going to end 
the era in which the teacher was “the 
man in the battered sedan w ith the 
grimy house at the corner of the street”. 
Since then judges, generals and senior 


civil servants have all had some protec- 
tion, but the poor old teachers have 
remained at the bottom of the white 
collar pile. 

The result has been predictable. A 
survey last year for the National Com- 
mission on Education showed that the 
brightest students were still shunning 
teaching. Yet Mr Major made it clear he 
wanted the profession to attract "the 
best and the brightest”. Research from 
Professor Alan Smithers of Manchester 
University showed that about 40 per 
cent of applicants in chemistry and 
physics for teacher training places still 
only have a third class — ■ or lower — 
degree. Now science graduate appli- 
cants have fallen further physics down 
41 per cent and maths 22 per cent 

This self-feeding spiral of decline in 
science is most serious of all in a 
society competing with hi-tech econo- 
mies round the world. A broader sixth 
form curriculum — which has the sup- 
port of universities as well as industry 
— would end the present absurdity of 
requiring students to choose between 
arts and science at 16. There are some 
obvious ways of making teaching more 
attractive: better pay: a new career 
structure which would reward skilled 
teachers who opted to stay in the class- 
room; plus more time, such as German 
teachers enjoy, to prepare and organise 
lessons. This last reform is probably 
more Important than class size in terms 
of increasing teacher satisfaction. The 
recipe is as familiar as the reluctance of 
the political cooks to act 


The forgotten casualties of war 

Children must be saved: jolting ministers would be a start 


T WAS SUPPOSED to be a shortterm 
emer gen cy in 1946 when Uniccf was 
bunded to help children damaged by 
he war — that’s why it was called the 
JN International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. Several generations later, 
nillions more children are at risk from 
lew wars. We see it on our TV screens 
jut too often shut our eyes, unable to 
ace the reality of horrendous suffering 
nflicted on children “just like ours”. 

Civil war in Rwanda has separated 
nore than 110,000 children from their 
amities. In Sarajevo, almost one child 
n four has been wounded. Ch ildre n 
vho survive land mines are more likely 
o suffer serious injuries to the genitals 
ind abdomen. Children under 16 have 
>een recruited to fight in 25 countries 
— as many as 200,000 worldwide in one 
■ecent year. Children are frequently 
aped in war: boy soldiers may also be 
■ncouraged to violate young girls. 

A series of Geneva Conventions pro- 


viding for the protection of civilians in 
time of war are routinely ignored. The 
specific principles of the 1988 Conven- 
tion on the Rights of the Child are also 
flouted. It is easy to blame this on the 
growth of subnational conflict between 
groups which refuse to be bound by 
international law. But many of these 
originated as surrogate conflicts during 
the cold war, armed and instigated by 
the superpowers. 

Unicefs annual report sets out an 
anti-war agenda, ranging from the 
effective prosecution of war crimes to 
banning the production of land mines. 


It argues for a much greater effort to 
address the underlying causes of vio- 
lence. These are familiar themes which 
have been yawningly sidetracked for 
too long. There should be a picture of a 
broken, mine-damaged, child on every 
defence minister’s desk. 

*State of the World’s Children 1996. 
OUP, £5.95. 


The tip of 
another 1C 





Letters to the Editor 


To coin a new 
phase ... 

T HE new £2 coin, and its 
striking similarity to the 
l&franc piece, is the dearest 
indication yet the Govern- 
ment intends us to be in the 
ERM by 1999. In 1991 our 
ponnd bought 10 francs; after 
four years, we are down to 7.5; 
so in another four years we 
will be down to 5. The £2 coin 
and the 19-franc piece can 
then become Ecus at parity. 
(Rev) David Long. 

902 Hood Lane, Gt Sankey, 
Warrington WAS 1UQ. 

T HE bimetallic £2 coin is an- 
other wamp io of a British 
invention not developed by 
the British government. In the 
last century a penny was too 
small in silver and too large in 
copper; similarly, a crown was 
too small in gold and too large 
to. silver. It was suggested that 
conveniently sized coins with 
a central ring in the more pre- 
cious metal might be thp 
answer, and models were 
made in base metal. The 
crowns, particularly splendid 
with Queen at centre just as 
proposed, are dated 1848. But 
the government retained the 
large silver crowns until they 
went out of fashion, and pro- 
duced from 1860 to 1967 pen- 
nies which were relatively 
small and so not worth a 
penny in copper content At 
least Eurosceptics can feel 
that the £2 coin represents a 
return to Victorian values, 
and is British to the core. 
Roger Moreton. 

26 Warwick Street 
Oxford 0X4 1SX. 

WEARS of experience have 
T taught me that if the New 
Statesman were to announce a 
20-fold circulation rise, the 
Guardian would report this as 
“failure" on the grounds that 
we were still selling fewer 
than Viz. And so our 50 per 
cent increase to subscriptions 
(New Statesman editor 
resigns, December 9) is toll cf 
too-borlngly familiar adjec- 
tives such as “struggling". In 
feet for the first time to de- 
cades, we have the opportu- 
nity, subject to the necessary 
consents this week, to raise 
the money that will let us 
build on our editorial im- 
provements and circulation 
increases. 

Steve Platt. 

Editor. New Statesman. 

38 KingsInTiri Road, 

London E28DQ. 

“THE murder of the Ghana- 
I ian stowaways and the 
prosecution of the Ukranian 
captain and crew (Blood and 
water, G2, December 11) will 
not be the last At present all 
shipping companies issue de- 
tailed instructions to masters 
to carry out searches fbr stow- 
aways before leaving high- 
risk ports. This is almost im- 
possible due to the size and 
complexity cf modem ships 
and their minimal crews. 
Stowaways do not carry pass- 
ports or identity papers and 
hence many countries will not 
accept them. They can spend 
years effectively imprisoned 
on merchant ships before 
being repatriated to their 
home country. 

It is time that the interna- 
tional community accepted 
that the policy of punitive 
fines against shipowners is 
not working and a policy of 
repatriation of stowaways 
from the port of arrival to the 
last port of call is adopted. 
<Capt)EJ Fitch. 

Flints, Rotten Row, 

Lewes, Sussex BN7 1TN. 

H ELEN Webster signs her 
letter (December 11) "POO 
— Parents Opposed To Opting 
Out”. We at tiie Committee for 
Realistic Acro n ym Promotion 
think such titles are in poor 
taste. 

Peter Hardwick. 

2 Old Lansdowne Road, 
Manchester M20 2NU. 


Please Include a lull postal 
address, even in e-mailed 
letters. We may edit them for 
clarity and concision. 


Beware a stab in the dark 


T HE awful death of head- 
master Philip Lawrence 
(Head teacher stabbed 
by gang. December 9) outside 
his west London school has 
focused media attention on 
the growing "knife culture" 
onour streets. To champion a 
change in the law to toughen 
up police and court powers, 
as Jack Straw and others 
have done, is to duck the real 
issues. 

As the law stands, the 
police have the power to stop 
and search any person or ve- 
hicle for knives. It is illegal to 
carry a knife, blade or any 
pointed article in a public 
place without lawful author- 
ity. The courts have the 
power to impose a two-year 
prison sentence for posses- 
sion of an offensive weapon. 

To suggest that the law 
needs to be changed deflects 
the debate a way from the 
complex underlying Issues 
which give rise to the knife 
culture in schools and on the 


streets. These issues need to 
be addressed with sensitivity 
and thought. We must not let 
our anguish obscure the true, 
legal position or lead us to 
suppose that there is any 
quick fix to tiie prevalence 
and use of weapons in 
Britain. 

Frances Crook. 

Marie Grindrod. 

The Howard League. 

708 Holloway Road, 

London N19 3NL. 

AVING spent some time 
as a teacher, I now work 
to tiie museum field. It is in- 
structive to consider tiie dif- 
ference in approach to inci- 
dent control. As a teacher, 
there was very much an as- 
sumption that the authority 
of your position would give 
you some sway in dealing 
with potentially violent inci- 
dents. We were given no 
train tog or guidelines and 
were generally expected to act 
alone. In museums, front-line 


staff now receive tr aining to 
handling possible incidents 
and above all are told never to 
approach a potentially diffi- 
cult situation alone, always 
have a second person present 
While this may not alter their 
actual charira of fending off 
an assault it changes the 
troublemakers’ perception of 
what they are up against, 
making violent assaults a lit- 


tle less likely. 

If school staff were to get 
the same sort cf elementary 
training in incident control, 
this would surely help pre- 
vent further tragedies. The 
presence of security guards in 
schools would have far less an 
effect than increasing inci- 
dent control skills among 
school staff. The days of the 
teacher betog one of the com- 
munity’s great authorities 
are, alas, long gone, but 
schools' operational culture 
has yet to catch up with this. 
Ian Simmons. 

Address withheld. 




Dropped from the boys’ team 


I AM a 13-year-old girl des- 
perate to play rugby, but de- 
nied the chanc e (s choolg i r ls 
fight ’compulsory’ -rugby 
practice, December 8). I 
started to play when I was 11 
in a mixed team, organised 
out of school Unfortunately. I 
am now too old to play with 
younger boys and girls, and 
my school has flatly refused 
to let me, or any other girls, 
play rugby. 

So I think that those two 
Gregory girls who refused to 
participate in rugby training 
should realise how lucky they 
are to have the chance to 
play. There is a big difference 
between the game and train- 
ing: the chances of getting 
hurt are much lower. Provid- 
ing they wear gum shields. 


they won’t lose teeth. Now 
people will think girls as a 
whole don't want to play 
rugby when there are are mil- 
lions who haven’t been given 
the chance, and gone to differ- 
ent sports, which is devastat- 
ing to the game on the inter- 
national scene. 

Rugby has got me Gt and I 
have loved every *niww*w off 
both training and playing. I 
used to be very shy. Rugby 
has made me incredibly confi- 
dent on and off the field. If 
girls aren’t taken seriously on 
the rugby field, then they 
won't be taken seriously any- 
where else. 

Sian Prescott. 

HeolUchaf 
Rhiwbtna, Cardiff, 

Wales CF4. 


Refugees and genocide 


T HE case of Ade Oniblyo is 
not simply about whether 
he might face persecution if 
he returned to Nigeria. It Is 
also to do with appalling 
stress on a family who have 
lived together in Britain for 
the last eight years. Ade’s 
father Abdul first came to 
Britain In 1964, lived here for 
eight years, and obtained the 
right of residence. 

He spent the next 12 years 
partly in the UK and partly in 
Nigeria, but unknowingly lost 
his right of residence. He 
returned to 1984, and has 

lived and worked here since. 
He has his own property and 
has even had a small busi- 
ness. Abdul and Joyce have 
five children. The two oldest, 
who were born in the UK, 
have British citizenship. The 
younger ones do not, but have 
lived here for most of their 
lives. This is clearly a family 
which should be able to live 
either in Nigeria or to Brit- 
ain. They have roots to both. 
We cannot imagine a family 
from Canada or Australia 
being put through this 
torment 

(Rev) David Haslam. 
Secretary. Churches 
Commission for Racial Justice, 
Inter-Church House, 

3541 Lower Marsh, 

London SEl 7RL. 


AhJS 


S ONE of those who has 
to resort to judicial 


review and lost, I can only say 
that like hundreds of others 


to my situation fighting for 
the right of a spouse to live in 
the UK, I thank God for the 
European Court (Second Ni- 
gerian given ’reprieve’, De- 
cember 8X 

After three years of jump- 
ing through hoops, 1 and my 
husband are still being told 
our marriage is not genuine 
and they cannot be sure we 
would live together. 2 do not 
accept that as a 4 l-y ear-old 
woman. I should be told by 
Michael Howard and his cro- 
nies at the Home Office who I 
can live with and marry to a 
country where I have always 
worked and paid taxes. 

Eliyah Riat 
Old Ford Road, 

Bow, London. 

T ODAY to Arusha, Tanza- 
nia. the International Tri- 
bunal for Rwanda will issue 
tiie first Indictments for geno- 
cide. This will be a significant 
step to ending Rwanda’s de- 
cades-old "culture of impu- 
nity” that has allowed the 
perpetrators of genocide to go 
unpunished 18 months a ft er 
the event 

Governments, including 
France, Kenya and Zaire, 
have Called to detain those 
suspected of masterminding 
the genocide. Their arrest is 
crucial to the success of the 
tribunal 
D Nelson. 

Director of Policy, Qxfarn. 

274 Banbury Road, 

Oxford OX2 7DZ. 


Home help 

B LAIR McPherson is right 
to emphasise the impor- 
tance of housing to decent 
care to the community (Care- 
ful business, Society, Decem- 
ber 6). But his analysis cf the 
motivation of housing associ- 
ations is partial and does not 
do justice to the considerable 
achievements of our 
members. 

Housing associations are 
committed to the long-term 
welfare of tenants and their 
communities. If their tenants 
grow older, or need extra sup- 
port then of course associa- 
tions will develop appropriate 
services. Having gained this 
expertise, including tiie em- 
ployment of many social- 
work professionals, it is not 
surprising that they should 
use it more widely. 

Next week’s presentation of 
the second Sir Roy Griffith’s 
award for housing and com- 
munity care will be a testa- 
ment to tiie positive relation- 
ship between housing 
associations, local authorities 
and local communities. But 
housing associations are fully 
aware of the challenges 
ahead. It is for this reason 
that the NFHA will be partici- 
pating to an inquiry into 
housing and community care 
to 1996. 

Housing associations are 
not to the business of looking 
for a quick return. 

J E Coulter. 

Chief Executive, 

National Federation of 
Housing Associations, 

175 Gray's Inn Road. 

London WC1X 8 UP. 


A Country Diary 


Still making a 
meal of beef 

A llowing schools to take 
beef off the menu without 
any proven reason .means 
that those parents who have 
not protested are coldly and 
cruelly, risking the liveli- 
hoods of hundreds of men and 
women in one of the most car- 
tog and responsible indus- 
tries in Britain. Roast beef is 
England. If you want your 


child to grow up afraid of a 
risk so small it cannot be 
recorded, how do you expect 
him or her to run or play or 
jump? Do you want to rear a 
child so cowardly it cannot 
board an aeroplane? 

(CUr) Peter Martinelli. 
Members’ room, 

Guildhall, 

London EC2P 2EJ. 

M AY I suggest an exper- 
iment which should 
settle the vexed question of 
the possible link between BSE 
and Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease 
(BSE expert calls for calm, 
December 9)? 

Those who deny the link 
should eat on a weekly basis, 
a substantial portion of the 
brains of cattle known to have 
died from tiie disease. In 
order to make them palatable 
they would have to be pre- 
pared by a top chef. 'Tricasste 
de cerveau de boeuf enrage 
aoec les morales d la Delia ” 
sounds rather tasty to me. 
The participants would have 
to be very closely monitored 
since the behavioural 
changes may be difficult to 
detect in some cases. 1 must 
point out that this is pot an 
original idea, the approach 
having been tried by Mr 
G ummer in a very unscien- 
tifi c manner. 

(Dr) Soger Horgan. 

SDolfolen, 

LlamLar, Aberystwyth, 

Dyfed SY23 4PW. 

Di’s open house 


M AKING speeches 
very well, but 


is all 
actions 

speak louder than words. 
Princess Di must have plenty 
of spare rooms (*PoIiticaT 
Diana upsets Tories, Decem- 
ber 8). She could donate some 
of them to rehousing home- 
less youth. 

Come on, Di, lead the way. 
Kensington Palace could be 
an example to the world: day 
nursery, rehabilitation, coun- 
selling centre, convalescent 
home. And you wouldn’t have 
to go roaming the streets at 
night looking for deprived 
persons to love. They would 
all be right there, under your 
own roof. 

Joseph HilL 
10 The Crescent, 

New Mills, 

High Peak SK12 3DB. 


SOMERSET: The first time 
this winter that I felt a really 
keen edge to the wind was 
some days before the snow 
came. I was on a steep little 
hillside next to Bratton Sey- 
mour Church, going to visit a 
flock of Shetland sheep, rare 
in these parts, who are 
tucked away there on a field 
of succulent grass which hag 
fed them well, even through a 
year of grass shortage. They 
used to be employed by the 
Local Authority as low main- 
tenance mowers, but are now 
cherished by a private 
owner, who has encircled 
them with a new fence, built 
a lambing shed of timber 
frame and tarpaulin, and 
named them the “Bowflock”. 
These are "primitive” sheep, 
not delicate cross-breeds. 
They are nimble and light- 
boned, equipped for an inde- 
pendent life in rugged condi- 
tions. They lamb easily and 
produce a lot of milk. Even 
the windiest hill to Somerset 
is a mild haven for them 
Their Norse origin Is evident 
in the names given to differ- 
ent kinds according to colour 


and markings. Though all are 
born almost black. , the “Hat 
Moget” develops a striped 
fece like a badger’s. The 
adult “Moorit” has a red- 
brown coat and darker legs, 
and the “Gul Moget” a deli- 
cate, pale fawn belly. The 
fleece is very fine, with a 
crimp in it, and Is sold, from 
this flock, to hand-spinners. 
When their owner ap- 
proaches, the sheep crowd 
towards her. is very 

much an Individual in char- 
acter as well as appearance. 
They seemed keen to demon- 
strate to a stranger their en- 
joyment of a recreational 
stampede, some leaping high 
in the air, apparently out of 
sheer exuberance: They are 
friendly creatures, but the 
young rams with their curled 
horns are not encouraged to 
develop overmuch their 
friendliness with human be- 
ings. The breed makes partic- 
ularly fine mutton, with no 
marbling of fat below an 
outer layer designed to see 
the animal through a hard. 
Shetland winter. 

JOHN VALLINS 
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I N the entire world of 

£™S Sm i? otitlehas - 

..*EE£23 £ksz 

tnbutor recalls having to 
confirm thatBiuabetJ 
2SW 8 the second — so 

n^stakesare things that 

SHS e i“ w here. And so 

th^t Le , tter4oRead win 
the new international edi- 
14011 (distributed right 
acroM Europe and Africa), 
if yon can read this," 

S?SfHc r S^f ls " based a* 11 - 

igS5»3K“ 

S^^sssas^. 

azine m any way. shape or 
form. Ohdear.ohdear.lt 
M worse. ‘-SergSusCata- 

ir Ja ’ nomo patricli generis, 
magna V| et animi et cor- 
poris ..." On and on the 
goes, each paragraph 
® 1 J d hj , S w *th the poignant. 

Addum morest text urn 
nere ’. Mr Redman is can- 
did. "It’s a cock-up. Our 
dummy texts are in Latin, 
and someone pressed the 
wrong button. We tried to 
stop the presses but 
couldn't." And what of 
Time’s fabled obsession 
with detail? "That’s the 
problem, isn’t it? Some- 
times you take so much 
care, and . . . and . . His 
voice trails away, returning 
only to announce that heads 
will roll. I feel compelled to 
point out that Cicero, whose 
name appears often in the 
text, would have counselled 
clemency. "I’m sure he 
would,” says Mr Redman. 
"But that’s not quite the 
way I'm feeling right now." 




N advert appears in 
the situations- vacant 
Lcoluxnn of the West- 
minster bulletin, House. 
Tory MP Robert Hughes, 
the active member for Har- 
row West, seeks a part-time 
secretary. A Citizen’s Char- 
ter minister until his affair 
with his secretary became 
public. Mr Hughes says the 
successful applicant’s tim- 
ings will be "flexible by 
arrangement”. 




i NIQUELY in modern. 
I Fleet Street, my old 
friend Charlie Wil- 
son has edited two daily 
broadsheets — first the 
Times, and now "Indepen- 
dent". which be is tending 
until a new editor is found. 
A fey Glaswegian, Gentle- 
man Charlie is famously a 
joy to work with, and staff 
feel he has found his spiri- 
tual home at “Indepen- 
dent". that most genteel of 
papers. To celebrate this 
union. 1 am pleased to intro- 
duce an occasional feature. 
We kick off The Wit And 
Wisdom Of Gentleman 
Charlie today with a trio of 
recent aperpns. On the pnb- 
lic-sector strikes crippling 
France: “It couldn't happen 
to a nicer group of people.” 
To his deputy, Martin Jac- 
ques: “Fuck off. haldy.” . 
And of a story that made the 
front pages of the three 
other broadsheets the next 

day: “If that’s a front-page 

story, my prick’s a 
bloater.” More tomorrow. 


T HE December issue of 
High Life, BA’s in- 
flight magazine, 
promises many treats, and 
included among the “mind- 
boggling choice of top 
films " for December are 

Nine Months with Hugh 
Grant and Kevin Costner’s 
Waterworld. As though this 
were not temptation - 
enough, both movies also 
feature elsewhere in High 

Life this time in a list of 

the worst six films of 1995. 


T H E postbag to the 

Diary Plebiscite — to 
determine the male 
British resident you would 
least like to wake up witn 
after a lengthy toterwew 
with Mr Johnny Walker — 
bulges. The early leader is 
armed-forces minister 

ing sex with him as similar 
Ante-post favourite fravxd 

MeUor is ri^ton Fatty s 

tail, but Michael PorhU®- 

Sfr James <^Wsnutta»d 

Dr David Starkey of the 

SSSmV, 

has one vote. M w J^ e 3L of 

Cumbria choog^h^<« 

Sderpairtsb^^ 8 

j^j^toiuihdlVHchael 

S^r.whomct^Wyhas 

yet to trouble the scorers. 



Dirty tricks in the 
race-card game 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


T! 


HE race card usually 
lands face down on the 
table. Its potency is 
surreptitious, and its 
playing, by otherwise respect- 
able politicians, is always de- 
niable. It is the joker that no- 
body at the despatch box 
would dream or admitting he 
or she possessed. But a party 
in desperate political trouble 
has persuaded itself that this 
card, though more like the 
dueco than the ace of spades, 
offers one of the few trumps 
with which it can be sure of 
taking a tnck. 

The Asylum & Immigration 
Bill, which began passage 
through the Commons yester- 
day, is not, of course, an 
overtly racist measure. The 
back of the card is clean 
enough. The Bill's severities, 
which are without precedent 
in Britain, will apply to Bos- 
nian and Nigerian alike in 
flight from oppression. It will 
abolish legal rights, destroy 


the relevance of appeal and. in 
an accompanying trick, with- 
draw social benefits so os to 
make it impossible for thou- 
sands of people to keep body 
and soul together long enough 
to exercise their rights any- 
way. But it is true that the vic- 
tim of this could as easily be a 
Latvian as a Sudanese. 

Hie race card, however, 
isn’t confined by such subtle 
distinctions. It Is blind to 
suits. What it addresses is the 
fear of influx, which in Brit- 
ish history and psychology is 
coterminous with the immi- 
gration and/or asylum of non- 
whites. What it plays to Is the 
evidence of private polling, 
done by both main parties, 
which shows that this issue, 
almost alone on the political 
agenda, is one where the 
Tories score better than 
Labour. We are. remember, at 
the beginning of an 18-month 
election campaign. Put 
crudely but not inaccurately'. 
Labour Is seen as being 
favourable to the advance and 
prospering of non-whites, and 
more people than not are 
ready to tell pollsters they 
don't like it Here, as some 
Conservatives believe, lies a 
chance to limit the electoral 
disaster. Many Tories, not 
least thetr leader, will be ap- 
palled to be labelled with such 
a strategy. Play the race card? 
What a nauseating insult to a 


Brixton boy. The party's inno- 
cence, however, depends on a 
belief in Its good faith. Is its 
policy, in general and in par- 
ticular, rooted in impulses 
that are manifestly decent — 
or indecent? The evidence is 
not encouraging. 

The Asylum Bill does not 
fill a long-neglected need. 
Everyone knows there is im- 
migration fraud, and not all 
asylum applications are justi- 
fied. For a long time, the pro- 
cessing machinery has been 
getting clogged. But barely 
three years ago, the Asylum & 
Immigration Appeals Act 1993 
already both streamlined and 
restricted asylum appeals, es- 
pecially for anybody arriving 
from homeland persecution 
through another country on 
the way. Designed to deter ap- 
plicants. speed judgment, and 
curtail the grounds for ap- 
peal. the Act was draconian 
— but not enough. 

Hie new bill moves with in- 
decent haste to slam the door 
still tighter. These "fast- 
track” appeals, to be exer- 
cised within 10 days of a 
refused entry or not at all. 
will now be applied to almost 
all categories of asylum. Any- 
one coming from a so-called 
white list" of countries will 
face an insurmountable pre- 
sumption that they do not 
qualify as persecuted individ- 
uals worthy of asylum: and 


white-list membership is at 
the supple discretion of the 
Home Office, which was once 
ready to designate both Nige- 
ria and Algeria as quite safe. 
In virtually every case the 
power of the Home Office, to 
control supposedly indepen- 
dent adjudications by placing 
applicants within a category 
that pre-loads the case against 
them, will be increased. 

The nooks and crannies of 
this pernicious bill, which 
will produce a great deal of 
misery with only minimal 
elimination of fraud, will be 
examined in the House. An 
idea of the attitudes that in- 
form it, however, is already 
available from the perfor- 
mance of the new immigra- 
tion minister. Ann Widde- 
combe, over two Nigerian 
asylum-seekers currently on 
the brink of deportation. Hie 
religious pieties that Ms Wid- 
decombe took Indelicately to 
flaunting earlier in the year 
seem to have left her political 
brutality, not to mention her 
Orwellian approach to moral 
philosophy, untouched. 

Abiodun Igbindu and Aide 
Onibiyo are young Nigerians, 
both connected with the pro- 
democracy movement in their 
home country, who were 
about to be deported but who 
have now been granted, 
under intense political pres- 
sure. a few days’ grace so as 
to exercise a final right of ap- 
peal. Ms Widdecombe’s lan- 
guage in defending her insis- 
tence that they return may 
come from nothing more ob- 
noxious than the school of po- 
litical double-talk. She says 
that any applicant, even a 
democrat from Nigeria, must 
be able to prove he “would be 
in individual danger”. But 
her mind-set, along with that 
of the minister. Mr Howard, 
who encourages and defends 
her, comes from the gutter, 
where any concept of moral 


decency is swilled down the 
drain of political op 
portunism. 

Nigeria is a country afford- 
ing no reliable promise, of life, 
let alone freedom, to oppo- 
nents of Its ruling junta. Hav- 
ing recently hanged nine 
such, without benefit of fair 
trial, it has done more than 
most to demonstrate this be- 
yond the most casuistical pre- 
tence. Mr Onibyo’s father, 
recently deported from Brit- 
ain, hasn't been seen since. 
Yet Ms Widdecombe. insist- 
ing that each case must prove 
individual danger, reftises to 
admit even the most blatant 
general evidence in support 
of it Only, it seems, when a 

Nigerian asylum-seeker turns 
up as a corpse at the gate of 
the British embassy in Lagos 
might she and Mr Howard be 
satisfied that he was, after all, 
entitled to stay here. 

This posture is so repellent, 
such a betrayal of the British 
tradition for supplying refuge 
against persecution, that it’s 
hard to believe it will play 
well with very many voters. 
But, a reminder of the dark 
instincts some Tories, co- 
vertly venomous, are willing 
to satisfy, it constitutes the 
race card. And it presents 
Labour and Liberal Demo- 
crats with a problem. For the 
more they denounce the 
Tories, the more inexorably 
they help the card do its infa- 
mous work. Yet that is what 
they must do. They failed to 
get the bill sent to a standing 
committee, which was a sen- 
sible way of applying the test 
of evidence to its prejudices, 
and minimising the injustice 
it will cause. These virtues 
made it, for the Home Office, 
unacceptable. But opposition 
must continue, on principle 
and In practice. For the only 
way to destroy the race card is 
to show, without the smallest 
ambiguity, that it cannot win. 


Roger Cowe argues that Virgin businesses always appear larger than life, 
because of Richard Branson’s effervescent marketing of himself as hero 

How to commit Virginity 

R 




ICHARD BRANSON 
has leapt back into 
the headlines — 
his most natural 
habitat — with last 
night's stunning allegations 
on Panorama, claiming that 
he was offered a bribe by a 
member of the Camelot lot- 
tery consortium. 

The claim, swiftly rejected 
by the executive concerned, 
can be seen as part of Bran- 
son’s continuing lottery cam- 
paign^His consortium aimed 
to operate the lottery on a 
non-profit basis, but was 
beaten by Camelot on the 
grounds that the commercial 
operation would raise more 
funds for good causes' over the 
seven-year lifetime of the 

licence. 

This latest episode is yet 
another example, however, of 
Branson's supreme skill at 
keeping his name and that of 
his Virgin empire in the pub- 
lic eye. His public-relations 
abilities have been crucial in 
building up thw empire and in 
conveying the impression 
that it is much more substan- 
tial than the underlying 
businesses actually are. 

It is difficult to assess Bran- 
son's success in conventional 
business terms, partly be- 
cause his businesses are pri- 
vate rather than accountable 
to public shareholders, and 
partly because the empire is 
forever in a state of flux: in 
the past five years there have 
been a string of disposals as 
well as a rash of new ven- 
tures. But he has undoubtedly 
built some successful 
businesses. Virgin Music, one 
of the earliest, was the most 
successful to date. That was 
reflected in the £700 million 
price tag when it was sold to 
the international conglomer- 
ate Thorn EMI in 1992. 

There have also been fail- 
ures. Few of his enterprises 
have lived up to the ambi- 
tious claims made for them by 
their founder. 

Take Virgin Cola. At this 
timp last year Branson was 
predicting that his brand 



would catch the world num- 
ber two, Pepsi, within five 
years. So fer the reality is 
very different In the UK the 
Virgin brand is available 
mainly through Tesco stores, 
for which it is the equivalent 
of Salisbury's Classic in- 
house product It has been a 
success for Tesco, but its 
share of the UK cola market 


has slipped since the Initial 
publicity and has never even 
approached double figures, let 
alone Pepsi's 20 per cent 
This is typical of both Bran- 
son's personal bravura and 
his business dilemma. He has 
•mflfte hin name and his for- 
tune as the little guy tilting at 
big battalions, whether it be 
the record companies, the 


Perils of. riding Stagecoach 


Brian Wilson warns the new rail-franchise 
winners to watch out for red lights ahead 


L ike everything 
else to do with rail pri- 
vatisation, the awards 
of the first franchises Is 
running extremely late. 
However, the triumphant 
anno uncement is expected 
today that two are signed 
and sealed. It was meant to 
be three, but the preferred 
bidders for Great Western 
ran into some late obstruc- 
tions. They couldn’t raise 
the money after it was 
revealed that the managin g 
director was, until five 
months ago, director of a 
double-glazing firm which 
went into liquidation. . 

So now, fbr today’s pur- 
poses, there are two. The 

London-Tilbury-Southend 

route will he handed over 
to a management buy-out,; 

ca that commuters who 
have complained fbr years 
about "the misery line” 
toU find the same people 
presiding over ft, , bat fbr 
considerably fetter sala- 


ries. The South West Trains 
segment of Network South 
East will go to Stagecoach 
— the bus firm which has 
been the subject of 24 inqui- 
ries by the Office of Fair 
Trading and Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission. 
Now their monopoly over 
much of the south of Bug-, 
land will cover trains as 
well as buses. They can 
count -themselves lucky. If 
the doable-gazers at Great 
Western had not come to 
grief, .fee South West fran- 
chise would have gone to 
its man a g ement team. With 
the Great Western in-house 
hid i»i»k in the frame, min- 
isters balke d at all three 
franchises going to existing 
management s. 

However, barring further 
acci de n t s, these franchises 


will enter the private sec- 
tor early next year. This 
makes It essential for 
Labour to spell out its ap- 
proach towards them. Oar 


commitment is to the resto- 
ration of a publicly owned 
mid accountable rail net- 
work. When we come to 
office there will be no ex- 
tension of franchises which 
have already been let, 
while the franchising pro- 
cess will cease at once. 

We will not break legally 
binding contracts which 
have been entered into. Nei-. 
ther will we come into gov- 
ernment waving a cheque- 
book and offering to buy 
them out. That would only 
succeed in guaranteeing 
the franchisees a no-Iose 
bet, at the expense of a sub- 
stantial spending commit- 
ment However, we will 
most certainly enforce the 
terms of the franchises in a 
way which the Tories will 
not To facilitate this pro- 
cess, the Office of Passen- 
ger Rail Franchising win be 
abolished, since it is an un- 
necessary piece of bureau- 
cracy within an integrated 
railway. 

Until the Railways Act 
can be amended, the Fran- 
chising Director will 
remain, but under the aegis 


cola kings, toe airline giants, 
the broadcasting establish- 
ment or the financial-services 
industry. That is his funda- 
mental appeal: people want to 
Gy Virgin because it is not 

big, bad British Airways. 
Bands wanted to sign up fbr 
Virgin because it offered an 
alternative to toe suits run- 
ning the music industry. The 


of the British Railways 
Board. There will be no 

question of franchisees 
coming back to him either 
to obtain more money or to 
achieve derogations on 
fares or the levels of 
service. 

As we have told the po- 
tential franchisees, we will 
lay stress on file absolute 
priority of safety and cm 
the needs of passengers and 
stiff Since notice is being 
given in advance of our de- 
tailed approach, there will 
of course be no question of 
compensation if operators 
fell to meet these condi- 
tions, and pull out 

This approach represents 
a sensible balance between 
our political commitment 
to restoring an integrated 
railway and the realities 
we will inherit. If any fran- 
chisee can live with these 
terms, then so be it. If they 
canno t, then the services 
will revert sooner than 
otherwise to the main rail- 
way network. 

In the case of Stagecoach, 
and any other bus compa- 
nies which emerge, they 
have been told clearly that 
there will be an Imm ediate 
referral to the Office of Fair 
Trading, who will be asked 
to investigate the monopoly 


trouble is that to challenge 
mighty companies like Coca- 
Cola and Pepsi you need 
mighty budgets. And there is 
no chance of Virgin being 
able to put the kind of market- 
ing muscle behind Virgin 
Cola which would seriously 
challenge Pepsi, especially 
when Pepsi itself is doubling 
its marketing in a bid to nar- 
row the gap with Coke. 

The airline business is a 
little easier, but not much. 
Following toe sale of the 
music company, this now 
seems to be the main focus of 
Branson's attention, and also 
of his cash. It is easier than 
you might think to set up an 
airline, especially in a reces- 
sion when you can lease jum- 
bo jets at knock-down prices. 
Even so. Virgin Atlantic has 
only just moved into profit 

Branson now has ambitious 
p lana to expand toe ai rline . 
There has been talk of adding 
20 new aircraft to his 15- 
strong fleet, and adding up to 
18 new routes. Talk is cheap, 
of course. Acquiring the 
planes, and turning such 
plans into reality, will be less 
easy. But it is toe talk that 
hits the headlines, which the 
Virgin empire needs to offset 
its tiny financial capital by 
comparison with its multina- 
tional competitors. In his 
book Virgin King, Tim Jack- 
son argues that Branson oper- 
ates as an iron fist of ruthless 
commercialism inside the vel- 
vet glove of friendly human- 
ity. He points out that this is 
not fraudulent or even contra- 
dictory. On toe contrary, toe 
two are not just complemen- 
tary but necessary. 

Branson operates a web of 
small, private businesses. 
They compete with huge cor 
porations. The only way he 
can compete successfully, and 
the only way he has been able 
to build such businesses, is 
constantly to project a public 
persona as an amiable alter- 
native, while operating be- 
hind the scenes in tight con- 
trol of the shoestrings on 
which the empire hangs. 


implications of them acting 
as both bus and train opera- 
tors over substantial areas 
of the country. 

This could, of course, 
lead to a requirement to 
divest — as has indeed hap- 
pened to Stagecoach in sev- 
eral cases wi thin the bus 
industry alone, as a result 
of their predatory activities 
which are invariably aimed 
at securing local monopo- 
lies. It is a measure of the 
Government’s desperation 
that they are prepared to 
extend their role — . and 
conduct — into railways. 

- Labour’s commitment to 
an integrated national rail- 
way is based far more on 
practical requirements 
than on ideology. As rail 
passengers already know in 
many parts of the country, 
the concept of a network is 
rapidly felling apart. 

Labour will encourage 
private Investment in the 
expansion of the railways, 
just as happens in other 
countries. But privatisa- 
tion of the exis ting net- 
work, based on its fragmen- 
tation, is an offence to 
common sense which will 
be reversed. 


Brian Wilson is Labour’s rail 
spokesman 


A woman’s 
place is 
in prison 



Beatrix Campbell 


Y THE time they 
reached 30. a third of 
the men bom in the 
early 1950s — the golden age of 
respectably fathered families 

— had committed a cr imin al 
offence which is neither to do 
with drink nor driving. More 
than 88 per cent of court ap- 
pearances are by young men 
and boys. Crime is one of the 
things men do. Indeed, the 
correlation between masculin- 
ity and crime is so stark It is 
invisible. It is the problem 
with no name. 

When a woman gets locked 
up. she appears, therefore, as 
the ultimate transgressor, a 
woman who has so offended 
against fantasies of femininity 
that she is unwomaned. Rose- 
mary West has succeeded 
Myra Hindi ey as toe ultimate 
transgressor. We don't know 
why either of these women did 
what they did, but that vac- 
uum will be filled by fantasy. 
And in any case the West trial 
will service another crusade 

— a longing to level up, to 
connect women with what we 
think men do. 

We greet the spectre of girl 
gangs with a great sigh. 
Thank goodness, girls are 
brutes, too! No one got this 
buzz so bad as Demos, the 
think-tank whose last mud- 
dled meanderings about Gen- 
eration X predicted — wildly 
and wrongly — an “epidemic” 
of violence by women. 

What is changing is not the 
ratio of men and women get- 
ting into crime, so much as 
the way the criminal-justice 
system itself is creating cate- 
gories erf women criminals. 
Nearly half the rapidly rising 
female prison population are 
incarcerated at great expense 
for modest economic offences 

— “survival crime”. It costs 
nearly £550 a week to lock up a 
woman, and there has been a 
rise of nearly 66 per cent in 
the numbers jailed over the 
past six years. 

One of these includes Eileen 
Deane, a 30-year-old mother of 
six children, guilty of non- 
payment of her television 
licence and fines. She was 
jailed for 11 days. Last year 
more than 4.000 women were 
locked up — 260 (rf them for 
not paying their TV licences. 
Unlike most fathers who are 
imprisoned and whose child- 
ren are cared for by partners, 
fewer than a quarter of toe 
mothers Inside say their part- 
ners care for the children. 

More than a third of the 
women locked up last year 
were fine defaulters, says the 
National Association of Proba- 
tion Officers, which, unusu- 
ally. campaigns not only for 
its members but for their cli- 


ents. Because sentences are so 
short — often only a week — 
the cost to the public is great, 
with little or no benefit to the 
criminal and her community. 
The shorter the sentence, the 
less likely the woman is to 
attract attention to her prob- 
lem: and because there are 
only a dozen womens prisons, 
they are even more likely to 
be separated from children 
and neighbourhood networks. 

“The effects of custody are 
often dramatic.” says Napo. 
The outcome: a woman even 
more pauperised by prison, 
anri children traumatised by 
her absence. Of all toe women 
being locked up, 40 per cent 
received sentences of 12 
months or less, and three 
quarters erf these were tor eco- 
nomic offences. Increasingly 
remand is being used a pre- 
emptive punishment and 
many more women than men 
are locked up for a first of- 
fence. Even before the great 
surge in toe female prison 
population a third had no pre- 
vious conviction. 

If prison is about protecting 
the co mmuni ty as well as pun- 
ishing the offender, then we 
should be asking: what is soci- 
ety being protected from? 
These are not women who 
exhaust their neighbourhoods 
with the kind of crime that 
saps a community’s will to 
live. They are not youths 
whose dangerous driving cau- 
terises their communities* 
freedom of movement, or 
whose burglaries attack their 
sense of security. 

HEIR typical offences in- 
vert “sex’n shopping” 
stereotypes that are sup- 
posedly undermined by 
women's criminality. Selling 
sex is as old as women’s des- 
peration: the threat to “public 
order” is contingent not on 
whether sex is sold, but where. 

The organised shoplifter is 
no threat to public tranquility, 
unlike the boy burglar whose 
business is as much about 
power as about poverty. 
Breaking and entering his 
neighbours’ homes is a per- 
sonal kind of piracy and toe 
reward is both material and 
emotional — the pleasure of 
conquest The “shoppie” tar- 
gets not her neighbours or 
private property but big busi- 
ness, insured public proper- 
ties. Her work is not personal, 
it isn’t about power. But it is 
about economics. She sub- 
verts the stereotype of woman 
as victim, as hapless or out of 
control; toe “shoppie” is nei- 
ther, she is strategic. 

Polarised between probation 
and prison, women are least 
Likely to be offered an altemar 
tive to custody — a day-centre 
order which obliges a person 
to attend a rigorous regime 
both to confront the crime and 
to do something useful for the 
offender. Day centres were cre- 
ated in the image of hard men: 
they’re not now seen as a 
proper place for a woman. So. 
the criminal justice system is 
tougher on women. And be- 
cause they're not seen as dan- 
gerous there’s no place but 
prison. 


LEPROSY 
CAN BE 

CURED... 



Brfyip Bvjtmem 


...and the sooner 

we start, the sooner it can be stopped. 

in 1995 , we don't think it's right that 
people still suffer from a disease which 
is completely curable. When the 
treatment, which costs as little as 
£20, can not only transform disfigured 
faces, but restore lives aswell. 
Countdown to Cure is our new five 
year programme aimed at controlling 
leprosy as a world disease by the 
year 2000. 

But we can only do it with your help. 
Please help us by sending a 
donation to The Leprosy Mission, 
Box No. 72 , FREEPOST. Goldhay 
way, Peterborough PE 2 5 CZ. 

Thank You. 

COUNTDOWN 
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“LEPR05V 

Mission 


Name 


(fuB name S idle in CAPITALS) 

Address 


Postcode 


| wish to give £20 □ £ 3 oQ E 40 Q £ 5 oQ 0ther£ | | 
(£20 will provide medication to cure a leprosy sufferer) 

■I enclose my cheque (made payable to Countdown UM) gun 12/12 
F l would like 10 give by Accesv'Master/Visa - please charge 
the above amount to my account number- 

1 1 1 1 inrr 1 1 m 1 1 r 


Expiry Date 


•Rease Setae w jppupnaw 
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Hugh Clegg 


An ear for the veracity of the spoken word . . . the writer and poet, Ttoni Cade Bambara In 1982 

Toni Cade Bambara 


In celebration of the struggle 


T ONI Cade Bambara, 
who has died of cancer 
aged 56, was a versa- 
tile pioneer among the 
African-American women 
whose voices have been in- 
creasingly insistent on the lit- 
erary scene since the Civil 
Rights movement of the 1960s. 

Acknowledged as one of the 
first to address the theme of 
Black awareness and femi- 
nism, she was editor of the 
socio-political/lHerary an- 
thology The Black Woman, 
which gathered together 
poems, stories and essays by 
both known and fled g lin g US 
writers, including Nikki Gio- 
vanni, Audre Lorde, Paule 
Marshall and Alice Walker. 
The book appeared under her 
original name. Toni Cade; 
soon afterwards she adopted 
the name Bambara after find- 
ing it written on her' great- 
grandmother’s notebook in 
an old trunk. 

She was bom and raised In 
Harlem, New York — the set- 
ting for many of her own 
short stories. Her early in- 
volvement with books and 
.writing was encouraged and 
influenced by her mother, an 
acolyte of the Harlem Renais- 
sance (the period between 
about 191? and 1930 that saw 
an unprecedented flowering 
of creativity among African 
Americans), who later be- 
came active in the Women's 
League of Voters and, as 
Helen Cade Brehon, was a 
contributor to her daughter’s 
1970 landmark anthology. 

Toni Cade Bambara gradu- 
ated from Queen’s College in 


theatre arts and Eng lish liter- 
ature, then took a master’s 
degree in American Litera- 
ture at City College of New 
York, and subsequently 
trained in theatre, dance and 
film in the US an d abroad, 
including in Italy and France. 
She worked variously as a 
New York City welfare inves- 
tigator, a co mmunit y centre 
programme director, a lec- 
turer and consultant in 
women's studies. 

After a long apprenticeship 
as an aspiring freelance 
writer that produced count- 
less unfinished attempts at 
writing, from 1969 her work 
— stories, articles, reviews — 
began appearing in journals 
such as the Massachusetts 
Review, Negro Digest. Prairie 
Schooner and Liberator, and 
in anthologies. 

Her expressed partiality 
was for the short-story form, 
which she claimed suited her 
temperament (“It makes a 
modest appeal for attention, 
allowing me to slip up along- 
side the reader on his/her 
blind side and grab ’m”). Her 
first book, the collection of 
•stories. Gorilla, My Love, was 
published in 1972; she was 
among the writers taken on 
and nurtured by Nobel Prize- 
winning author Toni Morri- 
son in her then role of senior 
editor at Random House. 

It was only after this that 
Toni Cade Bambara began 
truly to think of herself as a 
writer. She referred to the 
five years between Gorilla 
and her second collection. 
The Sea Birds Are Still Alive, 


as crucial "I went in Cuba, I 
went to Vietnam. I got more 
deeply into community orga- 
nising. I got a certain amount 
of miseducation behind me 
and got a more serious kind of 
self-education . . . people 
made me look at what 1 al- 
ready knew about the power 
of the word, which is some- 
thing 1 certainly knew, hav- 
ing grown up on 125th Street 
and Seventh Avenue ... I 
began to realise that this 
(writing) was a perfectly le- 
gitimate way to participate in 
struggle.” 

The publication in 1980 of 
her first novel. The Salt Eat- 
ers, consolidated her reputa- 
tion; it won the Amer ican 
Book Award and was widely 
praised, for example by the 
Washington Post, which 
called it “a powerful piece of 
writing . . . the language of its 
characters is startlingly beau- 
tiful without once striking a 
false note.” 

Her follow-up novel. If 
Blessing Comes, was another 
seven years away. But in the 
meantime, now living in Phil- 
adelphia, she developed other 
facets of her work, particu- 
larly working in film, televi- 
sion and video, as a lecturer 
as well as a practitioner, 
underlining her concern 
about the representation of 
Blacks in these media. 

From 1986 until this year 
she was an instructor at the 
Scribe Video Center in Phila- 
delphia. One of her projects 
was an adaptation of Toni 
Morrison's novel Tar Baby; 
another, in collaboration with 


Louis Massiah, The Bombing 
of Osage Avenue, on the 

police attack on Move head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, won 
two best documentary awards 
in 1986. A current project was 
a documentary about the life 
of Black writer and educator 
Dr WEB DuBots. 

London publisher Jessica 
Huntley, with whom Toni 
stayed on their last visit to 
Britain, remembers her as "a 
most warm, generous and 
genuinely entertaining per- 
son, whose concern was al- 
ways that Black women 
receive their due and who 
had plans to contribute in 
whatever way she could to 
raising the profile of Black 
women writers in Britain.” 

Above all. in her vibrant 
energetic, relevant use of lan- 
guage and in her amazing 
interdisciplinary commit- 
ment to the changes that cre- 
ativity can bring about she 
demonstrated a continuing 
belief in what she once said a 
decade ago: *T work to cele- 
brate struggle, to applaud die 
tradition of struggle in our 
community, to bring to centre 
stage all those characters, 
just ordinary folks on the 
block, who've been waiting in 
the wings.” She is survived 
by her mother Helen Brehon, 
her daughter Karma Bene 
Bambara, and her brother, 
artist Walter Cade. 


M ar g a r et Busby 


Monica Hetiriquez wr ites. 

When I first met Toni Cade 
Bambara at the Scribe Video 


Centre in Philadelphia two 
years ago she was already 
fighting cancer. 

I was editing the WEB 
DuBois documentary, on 
which she was the 
coordinating writer. Toni 
instantly offered me a heap 
of jumpers to protect me 
from the ravages of the 
Pennsylvania winter! 

She brought to the 
documentary her poetry, 
and her experience as a 
writer and community 
worker. And, working from 
Scribe, in and out of 
hospital, she doggedly 
continued with her writing 
workshops. These were for 
aspiring young film-makers 
— mostly from minority 
backgrounds — in the midst 
of a highly segregated city, 
riddled with racial tensions. 

Her workshops, like 
Scribe itself, will remain in 
my mind as that rare place 
where people from different 
social and racial 
backgrounds could quietly 
get together and dream up 
stories and projects. 

Sadly though, from now 
on, without the energy and 
inspiration that Toni 
brought to us all. There were 
many facets of DuBois in our 
film, one was the man who 
championed self reliance 
and self determination for 
Black America. That was 
Toni Cade Bambara’s 
DuBois. 



VALW1LMS1 


Toni Cade Bambara. writer, 
film-maker, born March 25, 
1939; died December 9, 1995 


H ugh ciegg, who 
has died aged 75, 
could not be said 
to have created 
his subject The 
academic study of industrial 
relations began with Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb at LSE, and 
at Oxford it was pioneered by 
Clegg’s sponsor, GDH Cole. 
The first edition at The Sys- 
tem Of Industrial Relations In 
Great Britain (1953). the most 
influential, post-war text on 
the subject was not his on-, 
aided work. Its whole ap- 
proach was the result of a 
long and fruitful association 
with Alan Flanders, who was 
its joint editor. 

But for more than 30 years 
Clegg' was accepted to be the 
outstanding academic practi- 
tioner in his field. He stood 
for unrelieved empiricism, a 
focus on contemporary prob- 
lems and a broad sympathy 
with organised labour. Clegg 
was fascinated by manage- 
ment and could be a candid 
and far-sighted critic of union 
assumptions. But he was at- 
tracted to the subject by the 
opportunities it gave him to 
study — and even aid — 
working men and women. 

His most obvious claim to 
pre-eminence lay in the qual- 
ity and quantity of his written 
work: first the three encyclo- 
pedic editions of The System, 
the last two volumes entirely 
his own work. These traced 
the growth and decline of the 
formal institutions of indus- 
trial relations, analysing the 
consequences with unerring 
accuracy. Secondly, the 
equally monumental three- 
volume history of trade 
unionism — correcting and 
replacing the Webbs and al- 
most everybody else. Once 
again he began with collabo- 
rators, but when they left he 
battled on alone — only fin- 
ishing his marathon 40 years 
later, when far from well In 
between, he wrote a dozen or 
so shorter books expressing 
contemporary and practical 
reactions to problems he 
found of lasting interest: 
trade- union government and 
administration. Indus trial de- 
mocracy. incomes policy. 

But Clegg's stature was not 
just a function of his own 
output He was even more 
productive in creating the 
means by which others might 
study the subject For more 
than 20 years his base was 
Nuffield College, where he 
fought his boredom at govern- 
ing bodies by becoming its 
most influential member. 

As the founding Professor 
of Industrial Relations from 
1967-79 at the new University 
of Warwick he was much 
more free to indulge his tal- 


ents as an. academic entrepre- 
neur. Helping to create and 
run the Business School; es- 
tablishing an Industrial Rela- 
tions. Research Unit with 
funding from the Social 
Science Research Council- 
Under him , the Unit rapkfiy 
b ecam e the major centre for 
both the study and teaching of 
industrial relations. 

Hugh became a great public 
servant — especially during 
periods erf Labour govern- 
ment He served on the Devlin 
Co mmi ttee on the Docks, the 
Prices and Incomes Board 
and the Council of AC AS. He 
was chairman of the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal, 
until sacked by the incoming 
Tory government 

Most notable was his pres- 
ence on the 1965-68 Royal 
Commission on Trade Unions 

and Employers’ Associations, 
jmd bfc chairmanship of the 
1978-32 Comparability Com- 
mission. On the Royal Com- 
mission his threatened 1 ‘mi- 
nority’’ report proved so 
persuasive that it converted 
the majority to “bargaining 
reform”, rather than anti- 
union legal reg u la ti o n - Effec- 
tively, Hugh and his friends 
took over the report, much to 
the chagrin of the then Minis- 
ter of Labour, Ray Gunter. 

With the return of the 
Tories In 1979, the Compara- 
bility Commission’s days 
were numbered, but untfl it 
was abolished Hugh struggled 
to invent a logically consis- 
tent and morally defensible 
way of donifnfl with public 
sector pay. While he was 
away in Spain, a mistake was 
made in catenlating the teach- 
ers’ “award”. He instantly 
took all the blame and faced 
momentary public obloquy 
with amused indifference. 


' At the height of his public 
Influence soon after he had 
left for Warwick. Clegg was 
frequently described as the 
unofficial chairperson off the 
so called “Oxford Group” — 
an f rpggftied collection of in- 
dustrial relations a c ad emic s 
pufd to have too much influ- 
ence in Whitehall He was 
once asked if they cduld be 
fmid to have any “principles?" 
He ruminated and replied: 
"O nly one I can think- of: an 
ounce of fact is worth a pound 
of theory.” Afterwards I pro- 
tested: “There must be an- 
other one — think.” He tried: 
“Something that we write 
must be of use to someone?” 

In fact, Clegg's most lasting 
influence and “use” must he - 
among his students and those 
they teach; if 'only because 
ours is a rapidly ch angin g 
subject where the fruits of 
research must be garnered be- 
fore they are superceded, by 
another crop of data- Hugh 
was sparing of praise and not ' 
easy to know. To engage him 
in argument, as was said of 
Keynes, was to take your life 
in your hands. His private life 
washis own, based on his life- 
long marriage to Matilda and 
their family. 

But be was unsparing with 
his time ' and uncompromis- 
ingly loyal. One of his most 
attrac ti ve characteristics was 
that he never glimpsed the 
depth of the respect or the 
strength of the affection^ be 
induced in others. To be with 
him when he could relax was 
an imm nee d -joy. 


Lord McCarthy 


Hugh Armstrong Clegg, indus- 
trial relations academic, bom 
May 22, 1920; died December S, 
1995 



A broad sympathy with organised labour . . . Clegg 


Sir Francis Boyd 

The word from 
the House 


I 


N THE 1938 crisis over Ger- 
many's threat to invade 
Czechoslovakia, Neville 
Chamberlain rose in the Com- 
mons to prepare the House for 
almost certain war. Before 
the end of his speech he was 
handed a note inviting him to 
meet Hitler in Munich 
The Manchester Guardian's 
new parliamentary sketch 
writer was Francis Boyd who 
has died aged 85. He was then 
only 28, young for one of the 
paper's senior reporting 
posts, but he started his story 
in a way that precisely 
reflected the country’s 
strange mood on that extraor- 
dinary occasion: “Members of 
the House of Commons got as 
near today to a sense of the 
peace of God that passe th all 
understanding as human be- 
ings are ever likely to do." 
This account was given by 


David Ayerst in his history of 
the Guardian up till 1956. He 
did not remark on toe subtle 
resonances and the touch of 
sardonic ambiguity in Boyd's 
use of the phrase, “that pas- 
seth all understanding’’, but 
they are there and are a piece 
of writing which shows toe 
pre-war Manchester Guard- 
ian at its finest 
“Sardonic” is a word which 
well described Boyd, hi his 30 
postwar years as the paper’s 
lobby correspondent and then 
its political editor, he was 
renowned for his nightly tele- 
phone o^l is to the news desk 
when the House was sitting: 
“Boyd, here. B-O-Y-D. I'm the 
political correspondent. HI be 
here tonight if the Govern- 
ment falls.” Ian Aitken and 
other Oxbridge lobby journal- 
ists will also remember his 
equally spiky litany: “Speak- 



Guardian man . . . Boyd, 1972 

ing as an old-fashioned repor- 
ter, and not being a poet 
philosopher and scholar like 
you college men . . 

Occasionally people were 
misled. In 1964, Aitken said 
he could not face continuing 
as Daily Express political edi- 
tor if a Labour government 
were elected, and Boyd later 
passed on an invitation to 
join him as a political corre- 
spondent of toe Guardian. 
Aitken thought It was a joke 
— and he ducked. Only later 
did be learn that it was a 
straight ball and when Boyd 
tossed it at him again, he 
Joyfully caught it. 


After Ilkley Grammar 
School and Silcoates, near 
Wakefield, Boyd joined the 
Leeds Mercury, aged 18, in 
1928. Six years later be went 
to the Manchester Guardian 
as a reporter and in 1937 was 
appointed parliamentary cor- 
respondent In 1940 he was in 
the Royal Artillery as a lance 
bombardier in command of a 
gun defending Bristol. But he 
caught the eye of the general 
commanding heavy anti-air- 
craft guns in the West 
Country by organising a suc- 
cessful press visit to his bat- 
tery to write about ack-ack 
gunners in action. 

Boyd quickly found himself 
posted to the general's head- 
quarters as bis secretary, with 
the rank of Warrant Officer It 
Incredulously questioning the 
speed of his promotion, he was 
told: “A mqjor general's secre- 
tary is always a WO n and 
that’s that Boyd”. 

As lobby correspondent 
after the war. he provided the 
bedrock of the paper's politi- 
cal reporting and bad toe oc- 
casional Important exclusive. 
In 1960 he beat the field and 
won Harold Wilson’s admira- 
tion by the forecast, astonish- 
ing at the time, that Macmil- 
lan would appoint Lord Home 


to succeed the sacked Selwyn 
Lloyd as Foreign Secretary. 

Boyd also had a direct influ- 
ence on the papers fortunes 
as a member of the Scott 
Trust where be was one of a 
small but decisive majority to 
support Alastalr Hetoering- 
ton, the then editor, and Rich- 
ard Scott in opposition to a 
merger with the Times. 

Before he retired in 1975. he 
received an honorary degree 
tn Leeds. At Westminster he 
was admired for his integrity, 
anti-elitism and his firm, lib- 
eral belief that it was right for 
society's better-off to provide 
money through taxation to im- 
prove the lot of the less so. 

It was this underlying 
social conscience which made 
him an archetypal Guardian 
man and fully justified his 
knighthood in 1976. Typically, 
he did not at first believe toe 
letter asking him whether he 
would accept a knighthood. 
"They’ve just got the wrong 
Boyd.” he said crossly to his 
family and then phoned Num- 
ber 10 to complain. 


John Bourne 


John Francis Boyd. Journalist, 
bom July 11, 1910; died Decem- 
ber 10, 1995 


Birthdays 


Toshiko AMyoshi, jazz pia- 
nist. bandleader. 66; Jean An- 
derson. actress, 87; Tracy 
Austin, tennis player. 35; 
Lionel Blair, dancer and 
entertainer. 64; Will Carling, 
England rugby captain. 30; 
Anne Coates, film producer 
and editor, 70; Denise Coffey, 
actress. 59; Jasper Conran, 
fashion designer. 36; Ken- 


Another Day 


December 12, 1918 : 1 feel physi- 
cally sick when I read toe 
frenzied appeals of the Coali- 
tion leaders — the Prime Min- 
ister. Winston Churchill and 
Geddes — to hang toe Kaiser, 
r um and humiliate toe Ger- 
man people even to deprive 
Germany of her art treasures. 
These preliminaries of peace 
have become almost as dis- 
gusting as toe war. It is the 
nemesis of having, as premier, 
a man cf low moral and intel- 
lectual values. The one out- 
standing virtue of the Labour 
Party ... Is its high sense of 
international morality. The 


neth Cranham, actor, 51*. 

Gwyneth Dunwoody, 
Labour MP, 65; William Eb- 
bert, chairman and manag- 
ing director. VauxhaH Mo- 
tors, 53; David Elsworth, 
racehorse trainer, 56; Emer- 
son Fittipaldi, racing driver, 
49: Connie Francis, singer, 
57; Roy Grantham, trades 
unionist, former general sec- 
retary. Apex, 69; Air Commo- 
dore Dame Felicity Hill , for- 
mer director. WRAAF, 80: Ed 


leaders of toe Labour Party do 
honestly believe in the broth- 
erhood of man. The Diary of 
Beatrice Webb, aol i Virago, 
1984. 


DUE TO transmission prob- 
lems, errors occurred in the 
obituary of Gillian Rose (De- 
cember li). The obituary 
should have read Gillian Rose 
had “the typically unhappy 
[not happyj childhood of the 

precocious”; the obituarist, 
JM Bernstein, wrote that 
Rose's book Hegel Contra 
Sociology is a major contribu- 
tion to the scholarly literature 
on Hegel; Gillian Rose’s date 
of death was December 9, 1995. 


Koch, former mayor of New 
York, 71; Philip Ledger, prin- 
cipal, Royal Scottish Acad- 
emy of Music and Drama, 58; 
“Dodo" Marmarosa, jazz pi- 
anist, 70; Chris Mullin, 
Labour MP, 48; Brongh 
Scott, racing journalist, for- 
mer jockey, 53; Frank Sina- 
tra, singer, 80; Clive Thorn- 
ton, chairman. Universe 
Publications, 66; Dionne 
Warwick, singer, 54; John 
Williams, jazz singer, 77, 


Death Notices 

CROME. Milan, (N#e Winner) an Decem- 
ber 10th peacefully In her sleep el St Oiris- 
jopnara Hwujfca. Helen (Unchen) daarty 
loved wtte of Len and mother of John and 
Pater. Shell tie deeply missed tv her tam- 
By end her many trtends In thti country end 
aimad. Funeral af West Norwood Cramato* 
Hum 4pm Friday 1S» Oecemoer. No How- 
era plMM but donations to Morning Star 
or Sf Christophers Hosplca 

DOYLE. Mfldd, funeral at Putney Veil Ore- • 
matoriun. Stag Lena, Putney SW15, Friday 
December 15 at rr noon. No flowers 
Mease. doneOam to The Morning star or 
Women's Aid at 52 -M Feadieratone Street 
London. EC1Y 8RT 

PtRAUM PNfe, eflar a shod (times aoed 
«L Funeral at Polders anon Crematorium. 
Friday I5«h Dec. KLSOem. Donations to 
Shader or Cancer Research. 


0171 611 


S«ir 


Jackdaw 



Hey, gringo! 

YOU CAN always spot toe 
Mexican dope police. They're 
at the side of toe highway, 
wearing baggy grey pants, 
black boots and T-shirts or 
camouflage shirts carrying 
18-inch screwdrivers, which 
they wave around at you. 

They stop your car and 
point their screwdrivers like 
weapons. And, likely as not, 
if you give the wrong 
answers, or if you are a 
gringo, or if you look at all 
strange, they pull your car off 
the road and start disman- 
tling the door panels and de- 
tach ing the bumpers and tak- 
ing apart the motor and 
unscrewing the fenders, look- 


ing for the huge stash of mari- 
juana or cocaine they're con- 
vinced you've got hidden in 
there. 

Over the years they have 
usually left me alone. It mig ht 
have to do with the fact that I 
drifted over the 55-year mark 
several eons ago . . . Further- 
more, I’ve been 40 years on 
crutches and — more 
recently — in a wheelchair 
... Be that as it may, not long 
ago . . . las federates waved me 
over . . . My wheelchair is a 
presence, a real presence that . 
I might sometimes forget, hut 
that others sure as hell d on't. 
With some, it creates concern 
— sometimes too much. For an 
insufferable few, it becomes a 
flag fm- lectures on God, dia- 
tribes on improbable cures of 
the Holy Ghost variety. 

For others, it inspires a 
benign neglect which was toe 
case here — in spades. My 
whee lchair and I, and my life 
experience, were being totally 
ignored. We fight so hard and 
so long to be treated as equals. 
We want “them” to acknowl- 
edge what we have gone 
through. Then, after they give 
us that credit we want them 
to treat us like anyone else. We 


want our difference to be 
respected, acknowledged — 
and then ignored. I should 
have been glad, right? "I’m 
being treated like any other 
gringo tourist in the bowels of 
Mexico, being harassed by the 
police.” I should have said. 

And yet I found myself get- 
ting angry that the police were 
pretending that I was — what? 
— so “normal”.. . I get no 
points for my independence, 
for being a journeying crip, 
journeying with some intre- 
pidity —and no little diffi- 
culty — through toe wilds of 
Mexico. I'm being treated as if 
I am is no way different. . . 
They more or less stuck the 
car together and. without an 
Tm sorry*’ or “we hope you 
understand” waved me on. 

For the next 500 miles. I wrote 
letters to congressmen and 
presidents and consulates in 
my bead. “The gall,” I said in 
those eloquent letters. "And 
the discourtesy. To ignore 
simple courtesy and respect 
for me, for the realities of 
life.” 1 meant the reality of my 
life. 

And then I thought — after 
letter number 17 — well. Car- 
los. isn’t this just what you are 


looking for? The real adven- 
ture of belngon toe real back 
roads of Mexico, of living wild 
and free — free, even, to be 
insulted and threatened by 
toe dope police in toe hot sun. 
Isn't this what travel is all 
about? 

Carlos A Amantea 's Adven- 
tures of a Gringo Gimp, origi- 
nally published in New Mobil- 
ity and reprinted in the DTNB 
Reader. 

End of the line 

STEAM train enthusiasts are 
to get toe chance to buy the 
ultimate in one-way tickets to 
the end of the line. Llangollen 
Railway, which already ca- 
ters for wedding receptions 
with special train services, is 
now taking bookings for 
steam-hauled funeral trains. 

The coffin and up to 200 
mourners will be carried by 
train from the town to the 
railway's new terminus at 
Carrog where the local com- 
munity council has agreed to 
interment in the village cem- 
etery within nostalgic sight 
and sound of the steam rail- 
way line. 

Prices will range from a 


budget price of 225 — for the 
carriage of a coffin with 
mourners paying normal 
ticket prices — to £3.000- 
£4,000 for a specialised fu- 
neral for which the train is 
polled by a black locomotive. 

The hearse will make the 
seven-mile journey in a 
specially commissioned 
hearse van suitably bedecked 
with plumes and wreaths, 
while mourners travel to the 
deceased's final destination 
in restored carriages. 

Colin Keyse, toe railway's 
commercial manager, said: 
“We are very proud to be the 
first private independent rail- 
way in the UK to offer this 
service. We do not think it is 
in bad taste.” 

The railway agreed to fu- 
neral trains after being con- 
tacted by Peace Burials, of 
Onnskirk, Lancs. John Mal- 
latrat, Peace Burials’ direc- 
tor, said: “It doesn't have to 
be a burial We can arrange a 
cremation .with the de- 
ceased's ashes being put into 
the locomotive's firebox, or 
hold a wake on the train." 
From a report in the North 
Wales Daily Post. Thanks to 
Colin Alien. 


Smelly work 

• Medicinal: TCP, iodine, 
seaweed, carbolic, etc- 

• Peaty: Smoky, dry. creo- 
sote, mossy, tar. etc. 

• Fruity: Fragrant (carna- 
tions, roses), fruity (pear- 
drops, apples), solvent (paint 
thinners. ethyl alcohol). 

• Herbal: Hay -like (dry hay. 
herbs, mown hay), leafy 
(mown grass), floral (green 
tomatoes, current). 



Sniffy . . . Malt Advocate 


• Sweet Associated: Honey, 
vanilla, custard powder, 
toffee, sherry. 

• Woody: New wood (res- 
inous, pencil shavings, cedar, 
pine), developed extract 
(burnt rubber, paraffin, rum), 
defective wood (sour, musty). 
Oily: Nutty (marzipan), but- 
tery. fatty (soapy), rancid. 
Know your nose with the help 
of Malt Advocate’s Whisky 
Flavour Check List. 

Persuasion 

“I'VE BOUGHT my cats, 
George and Molly, almost 
everything over the years,” 
says Kathryn Bruce, who 
works in marketing. “Their 
current fevourite is a long 
forty mouse with beans in- 
side it, which rattles when 
they pounce on it. ..They 
tend to get bored with 
their toys after about a week, 
so I put them away and buy 
them something else.” Kath- 
ryn has recently volunteered 
them as testers for cat treats 
with Arznltages ... the com- 
pany has toe Good Boy range 
for dogs, and the Good Girl for 
cats. “We’re not being sex- 
ist.” says marketing manager 


Patrick Newton, “but I think 
it’s generally accepted that 
cats have more feminine 
characteristics” . . . [Molly 
and George's] top treat this 
year has been Cheshires, a 
special feline version of the 
cheese straw. Matty and 
Daisy, another pair of cat[s] 
owned by Andrew and Lisa 
Straw of Nottingham, would 
agree. “If I produce a toy they 
sneer." says Andrew, "and 
they probably turn down 
about 50 per cent of the treats 
I try on them.” But they did 
like Persuasion, a food addi- 
tive that you can sprinkle on 
to a cat’s dinner to make it 
more appetising. “They 
really don’t like toe cheaper, 
sloppy food but they ate it 
with Persuasion on top. 

Good Housekeeping looks at 
what “Tiddles got for her 
birthday!” 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. B- 
mail Jackdaw^uardum- 
.co.uk.; fax 0171-713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road. London 
ECIR3BR. 


Dan Glaister 
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Shares placed as float disappoints 1 2 
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World prize’ for tycoon’s Littlewoods two-way bet — 

Entrepreneur Barry Dale plans rival | night before the Moores | to take over. (And he still that there are no combined m as to the identity of the Nuclear error by 

TO mail-orrf firm . , , C **P their landmark is, according to his invest- shopping and prize con- “host of household names" 

ucrillin ne ined to take vote last Thursday on mont banker. Dawnay Day, cepts to match World Prize who are signing up with the ^ ^ M 1 * 

over. PATRICIA HAUnuau whetter to co-operate with which appears to have been Club". putative mail order r^|ITICr| 

M I KICK. DONOVAN reports , Dale ’ 8 hostile bid for taken by surprise at y ester- For that we will have to concern. I I L I O I I l— I I I M V 

Awmw'*, t a.«.^ «JP__ n^i. — - LI. ■ Ml A ^ 

T would' be* of I nance history, the bold pro- 
dOE K5S2 1 ^ Posals were unveiled Just 


night before the Moores 
clan took their landmark 
vote last Thursday on 


to take over. (And he still 
is, according to his invest- 
ment banker. Dawnay Day, 


that there are no combined 
shopping and prize con- 


us as to the identity of the 
“host of household names" 


whether to co-operate with which appears to have been 
Mr Dale’s hostile bid for taken by surprise at yester- 


cepts to match World Prize who are signing up with the 


hiV? 1 * d « ter *°rated hi to 

fare iast night as the 

Merseyside entrepreneur 
announced plans to set up a 

Litt^ewood^ 0mPany ,D 


posais were unveiled Just 
days after Mr Dale’s 
£1.2 billion bid for the 
pools and mail order group 
was rejected by the family 
shareholders. 

Indeed, the business plan 
for World Prize Club was 
amazingly signed off the 


littlewoods. 

Clearly, Mr Dale did not 
have high hopes of his 
offer's success — even 
though he did appear to 
have the support of bona 
fide City venture capital op- 
erators. His new company 
bills itself as a 
“Littlewoods competitor”, 
to compete head-on with 


day's announcement.} 

With all the hyperbole 
that his public relations 
agency. Grayling, could 
muster, the new business 
scheme is described as: "A 
unique new home shopping 
initiative.” 

As ever, Mr Dale was not 
available for comment, but 
the press release says that 


the company he was trying | he can “categorically state 


Club”. 

For that we will have to 
take Mr Dale at his word. 
For not only does the tele- 
phone directory service 
have no record of any “Lon- 
don-based" World Prize 
Club, but even his hapless 
PR consultants say that 
they were under strict 
orders not to divulge the 
address of the new 
company. 

Nor could they enlighten : 


putative mail order 
concern. 

The situation became 
even more confused when 
Grayling later rang baek to 
explain that their press 
release had “got the wrong 
heading*’ and included a 
“number of other small 
mistakes". 

But they promised that 
Mr Dale will be ready to 
tell us more over the next j 
couple of weeks- 


0 


Conflicting signals on state of economy 


Factory prices 
boost case for 
base rate cut 


Clarke may wait j-riSSS 

^ monetary meeting, by which 

on Bundesbank £?335?3 

retail sales and price data." 
The cost of raw materials 

^ day to dampen last week’s ex- and fuel to industry, known 

’ pectations of a rate cut in Ger- as input prices, fell to an 

many after chairing a meet- annual rate of 6L2 per cent last 
HE Chancellor, Ken- mg of the GlO central bank month from 7.7 per cent and 
neth Clarke, yester- governors' committee. Mr suggested that inflation in ■ 
day gained more am- Tietmeyer said the economic manufacturing would con- 1 


Sarah Ryle 


T 


■ day gained more am- 
munition to revive 
his fight over base rates with 
Bank of England Governor 
Eddie George. He could now 
end the stand-off by cutting 
interest rates at tomorrow's 
monthly monetary meeting. 

Fresh evidence of a slowing 
economy came with official 
figures showing price pres- 
sures on manufacturers eas- 


outlook in Europe, Japan and tinue to ease. 


manufacturing would con- 


theTJS was favourable. 


Analysts warned, however, 


He said in Basle: “Despite that the weakness of sterling 
some slowdown in activities could still have an impact on 
in thd past months, we do not import prices which could 
expect any new recessionary squeeze some manufacturers. 


developments.” 

He added that the commit- 


Many observers are now 
banking on a cut in the next 


tee sees the first signs of a few months. UK economist 
European economic recovery Adam Cole, of brokers James 
m the new year and recent Capel, said: “While there is 


sures on manufacturers eas- m the new year and recent Capel, said: “While there is 
ing again Factory gate prices weak "European -data was nothing in today's figures to 
grew by 4.3 per cent -to the “part of a periodic slowdown" prevent a base rate reduction , 
year to November, compared in a cycle heading towards after Wednesday's monetary 
with 4.4 per cent in each erf economic recovery. meeting, we still feel early I 

the previous three months. Yesterday's Central Staffs- next year is a more likely 
David Walton, of US invest- ticaT Office’ figures will have time for a rate cut 
ment bank Goldman Sachs, strengthened existing pres- “The Treasury's 3 per cent 


the previous three months. 

David Walton, of US Invest- 
ment bank Goldman Sachs, 
said: “This should help to 
pave the way for lower Inter- 
est rates in coming weeks." 

Despite heightened City ex- 
pectation of a base rate cut, 
the Chancellor might wait to 
see what the German Bundes- 
bank decides at its final coun- 
cil meeting of the year on 
Thursday before opposing Mr 
George's advice — expected, 
following his public support 
for the status quo last week, 
to be against a rate reduction. 

The Bundesbank president, 
Hans Tietmeyer. acted yester- 


sure from industry, on the growth forecast and 3 .5 per 


Chancellor to act how. 

As well as a slowdown to 


cent consumer spending fore- 
cast make an interest rate 


the headline producer-price reduction look difficult to jus- 
inflation. the Government's tify and we feel the Chancel- 
core indicator, the output lor will wait for further evi- 
prices, excluding volatile- dence that these growth rates 
price products like food, bev- are unachievable before 
erages, tobacco and petro- pressing for rates to come 


leum. eased to 4.6 per cent last 
month from 4.7 per cent 


down." 

Base rates have been 


UBS's Alex Garrard said pegged at a75per cent since I 
revisions to previous data February. Mr Walton said: “If 
partly explained a lower-than- there is a cut, it is unlikely to 
expected price-inflation fig- be more than 0.25 percentage 
ure, but added: “The fact that points." 


Action is likely to 
be too late, says 
downbeat Allders 


Waldegrave 
delivers 
post-Budget 
bad news 

Richard Thomas 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 

R RITISH Energy’s deci- 
sion to halt the planned 


formance. have not lived up 
to the hype which surrounded 
its launch in March 19£M- The 
novel solution is to issue pref- 
erence stock to institutions to 
pay for a share buy-back — 
taking out disgruntled share- 
holders while enhancing net 
asset value. But whether this 
particular nettle has been 
grasped firmly enough to 
avoid Mepit getting stung is 
another matter. 

Since March last year it has 
become clear that European 
governments are less eager 
than the British one to flog off 


construction of PWR state-owned assets cheaply. 


power plants at Hinkley and 
Sizewell will clearly smooth 
the path to privatising the 


Moreover, the sheer size of 
the trust — some £580 million 
was raised — has brought dif- 


hold ing company for Britain's ficulffes. Investment opportu- 


nuclear power generators. 

The prospect of having to 
sell British Energy, with 
some £5.5 billion of capital 
commitments on its books, in 
an uncertain energy market 
was not a happy one for a gov- 
ernment which is already 
counting the proceeds from 


nities have been limited. So 
Mepit's portfolio looks dis- 
tinctly un-Continental — 
there are big holdings to the 
likes of British Airways, BP, 
Rolls-Royce, British Gas, Sev- 
ern Trent, Stagecoach, and 
Pilkington. Despite out- 
performing many of its rivals. 


nuclear privatisation in its shares in Mepit have stuck at 
plans to reduce public sector a hefty discount to net assets. 


borrowing. 

The utility has justified its 
decision on the grounds that 
low natural gas prices have 
changed the economics of 
power generation, while the 
market for energy is uncer- 
tain. There are other eco- 
nomic arguments which 
could be deployed. Is it sen- 
sible for Britain, with the 
rundown of its cheap home , 
supplies of oil and gas, to be ( 
contemplating what is in- 1 

creasing] y ] oolong like a gas- 
only energy future? 

One of the effects of privati- 
sation has been to knock 
large scale coal generation 
out of the power equation. Al- 
though the UK will be produc- 
ing some nuclear energy until 
the year 2035, perhaps there 
ought to be some long-range , 
energy planning rather than 
decisions by soon-to-be-priva- i 


Even on yesterday’s news 
that up to £86 million of stock 
will be bought back and can- 
celled, the discount only nar- 
rowed to 16 per cent 

The new prefa are not con- 
vertible. so they will not 
share to the trust's capital 
performance. But they do 
carry costs, so Mepit has 
choosen to levy 75 per cent of 
mana gement fees out of inves- 
tors’ capital rather than in- 
come. 

The prefe count as debt, 
gearing the trust up to the 
tune of 18 per cent At a time 
when many European privati- 
sations have been scaled back 
or cancelled, borrowing 
money to invest looks pretty 
heroic. 

Managers at Kleinwort’s 
European Privatisation 
Trust, launched with the 
same timin g and fanfare as 


tised enterprises to pull out of j Mepit (and with a similarly 


Basle moves 


this sector on a piecemeal dud performance since) will 
basis. be looking on with Interest 

The UK’s nuclear power 
plants, with their excellent 
safety record, have been R a «t|a mnvox 
something of a showpiece for 

British industry. That is why ___ hv thft r-.,. 

the same- consortiums of con- 

struction, engineering and I °? 

power generation interests 

have been able to sell British- 

markets such as that in Tai- sheet transactions — Jike de- 


T HE search by the Basle 
Committee on Banking 
Supervision to develop 
global standards which would 
make it easier to assess the 


wan. 

The failure to go ahead with 
Hinkley and other plants is a 
blow to good quality jobs to 
Britain, and could blunt the 
edge of Wimpey, GEC and 
others overseas. 

There are, of course, still 
considerable worries, particu- 
larly on reprocessing and de- 
commissioning technology. as 
the Government’s own white 
paper pointed out earlier this 
year. But if green groups be- 


lieve that this is some kind of ■ 


sheet transactions — like de- 
rivatives — has been slow 
and laborious. However, the 
shocks to the system of the 
pest financial year, notably 
the Barings, Orange County 
and most recently the Daiwa 
fiasco, have spurred the au- 
thorities to act 
Today at the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, an 
overhaul of the 1988 Basle 
Capital accord will be un- 
veiled. embracing the concept 
of in-house risk management 


Ian King 


A LLDERS. the depart- 
ment store chain and 
duty-free group, yester- 


Paris, along with new depart- 
ment stores in Lincoln and 
Nottingham, and was empha- 


terest rates r- 

tapart on trading, and said 
that this year's run-up to 
Christmas had “not been 

S5 ^Me^which shocked the 
Citv wi th a profits warning in 

gffir, laid Many Ras- 
ing in mone^P^^^ 


yester- boosted by one-off proceeds in council tax bills. pubs and expects to 

dl JEdrturtS ?ut to to- from property sales. Speaking to the all-party them to its tenanted estate 

little News ofthe profits fall sent Treasury select committee of over the next two years. 

terest _ rateS ^Sf ff .^S laid Allders shares down 2Qp to MPs. Mr Waldegrave said Announcing a 22 per < 

£S?*! ^Sud to ^rSwctong £21 million off council tax bills were ex- 

thft tin* “not been the company’s market valua- pected to rise by 8 per cent 

Christmas had not been ^ n c ^ a ^ ranpti ^ sever* next year, compared with a 

?pectec*ar. locked the analysts to cut their profits projected inflation rate of .1, I _ra_g 

forecasts for the curreoatyear. Unrent ' ' |#||SIOI 

City with a prctfim Robert Miller, of Charter- Labour’s shadow Chief Sec- 

SeptsnbeT ’J^^^ h^eTltaey, said the figures retary, Andrew Smith, critt- 

ingmm< S e SS^iSts only were disappointing and ex- cised the Government for n -a gi li 

JgfS the housing t hat All ders shifting the burdmi to local 0001^31 

if it gave a lift to tne nouaxus £ ouldnot j^ause returns on authorities. “What the Con- Ml 

market n a rvev LiD- Its heavy overseas invest- servatives give with one 

< ^5 s *2E??.?SSdS ments quickly: enough, hand, they take away wtth the ■ 

sett said a rate Allders is to danger of being other,” he said last night- lOcholaa Bamlster 

-too late” to helP AJJOere auj®* tomorrow' But Mr Waldegrave said the 

whose department S^'h^Sd. ass ompdoo was a pessimistic Techn^ a, E dHor 

paid strongly oa the housing fitted trad- one. “It very much depends 

market’s . fortunes several ofthe new oper- on how people run their local MB RITISH Telecom 

. /■'Vir'ic+TTiaS. Rig & ...at. ■* - »** - - *nar/ ha thor norto it nrlll Cflffll hp 


victory for their case they are 
mistaken: the cancellation is 
a short-term decision taken 

. — - — for short-term reasons, and 

Menard Thomaa Can do . . . The Greene King rise in first-half profits to provement to £7.7 million: may yet be seen to be a seri- 

1 brewing group spent £11 million, Tim Bridge. The group is seeking to ous mistake in energy plan- 

W ILLIAM Waldegrave. £10 million in the first half the chief executive, said in- build on support in its East ning. 

Chief Secretary to the of the year on expansion of creased sales of beer and Anglian stronghold for IPA 

Treasury, yesterday admitted Its pub network. Chairman food had pushed up operat- and Abbot Ale, and has 

that income tax cuts an- David McCall (above) said ing profit at the managed recently started advertis- Mercurv buv-back 

nounced in toe Budget would his group bought IS new pubs by 14 per cent to tng the latter as a national 

be diluted by a shaxp Increase sites for conversion into £6-4 million. , , , . brand. This will be fol- TfR ^ Euronean 

in council tax bills. pubs and expects to add Its tenanted pubs had de- lowed by television promo- I 

Speaking to the all-party them to its tenanted estate fied the downward trend in tion of IPA to East Anglia I 

Treasury select committee of over the next two years. profit in the industry to and London. and l^rSrtenMtsnS 

MPs. Mr Waldegrave said Announcing a 22 per cent achieve a 5 per cent im- photograph martin argles lesser extern m per 


W ILLIAM Waldegrave. 
Chief Secretary to the 


Nottingham, and was empha- that income tax cuts an- David McCall (above) said 
cicod because the previous nounced in the Budget would his group bought 15 new 
year's figure had been be diluted by a sharp increase sites for conversion into 
boosted bv one-off proceeds to council tax bills. pubs and expects to add 


Mercury buy-back 


T HE Mercury European 
Privatisation Trust has a 
problem: its share price, 
and to a lesser extent Its per- 


This seeks to use the ex- 
pertise of the institutions 
themselves to assessing risk: 
rather than seeking to impose 
generalised standards. 

The two main problems, 
now apparently overcome, in 
devising such a system have 
been securing the agreement 
of the securities regulators 
and backing up the risk mod- 
els with some strict capital 
rules. The next issue will be 
persuading national authori- 
ties to adopt them in a co-op- 
erative m ann er. 


Customers exchanging Fiat president 
operators too fast for BT to step down 


Mchobs Bannister 
Technology Editor 


market's fortunes - in f ““t several ofthe new oper- on how people run their Local RITISH Telecom ex- 

run-up to Christinas. . Stons had felled to meet fore- authorities, tat'ltnwybethat ^%pecfa it will soon be los- 

Headded: “A S^HT^toe new Paris our pessimism is justified/’. idPtog 100,000 residential 

crucial. It may J at Charles de Gaulle He defended the lpcut m customers a month to the 

Sorepositi^e foeltog- but ^SrLhad. proved more *hc standard rate of fax. say- cable operators and other 

would be margH* 3 *- _ ents timionsmntog to ing tbat although public bor- phone companies - double 

Mr Lipseth’s comments ^ )ectei rowing this financial year the urgent rate. 

as Alters revealed a estabnsn Cooeiiha- would be £29 billion — up . .The company last month 

•2Sn ion deteriorat ion ^ frtun the £22 billion pencilled admitted that it was losing 

Si year pre-tax profit duty-free oiSet In at the time erf last year’s 50,000 residential customers a 

Ss®<SdeeP5f*i2 Per ^f^ d st SSi dl St^ Budget - -borrowing month and Oil for ^the first 

ff, wfakhSd to remained-ion a downward tune ithad beenunabletobal- 
ce ^lilwa5dae t o^^ store had trend. “A prudent reduction ance theloss by signing up 

^fsSting up new duty-fi** to taxes was now in order” new customers 

“ Copenhagen and opened. ^ Secretary was BT blames this erosion of 

outlets m W » ; . ' l+o feev hnms market on reeu- 


ations had felled to meet fore- authorities but it be that 

caste. He said the new Paris our pessimism is Justmed.^ 
ww »* Charles de Gaulle He defended the in cut m 


B RITISH Telecom ex- 
pects it will soon be los- 
ing 100,000 residential 
customers a month to the 


price regime which will leave into who should pay for con- . __ 

BT with what it sees as made- sinners being able to rhango John Glover in Milan 

quate funds for upgrading its phone companies without 

network and developing its having to chang e their phteie president of Fiat, 

overseas business. number, and his proposals for I Gianni Agnelli, aged 74, 

Mr Cruickshank last week ftuiding universal service ob- I put an end to months of 
indicated that he intended to ligations, such as the right to speculation about the future 
maintain deflationary price a phone at a standard rate of Italy's largest private corn- 
caps on BTs main retail anywhere in the country. pany by announcing to senior 
businesses for the four years He said the UK was 10 years managers yesterday that he 
after the present “inflation ahead of most of its European would step down “in the com- 
minus-7.5 per cent" price con- competitors in liberalising its ing months”, 
trols end in 1997. telecom market, but that His place will be taken by 

The official said that if BT*s things would have to change Cesare Romiti, aged 72, the 
margins continued to be rapidly to maintain that lead, group's managing director 


the Copenha- would be £29 billion — up . .The company last month 
—'Europe's fiKan the £22 billion pencilled admitted that it was losing 
dutyfree outlet to at the time erf last year’s 50.000 residential customers a 
^ by Budget - borrowing month and that for the first 


be made after 

opened. 


Bank ‘to publish key data’ 


to taxes was now in order.” 
The Chief Secretary jwas 
aisn quizzed about the in- 


time it had been unable to bal- squeezed at this level, it 
ance the loss by signing up might not be able to afford to 
new customers. upgrade its network to create 

BT blames this erosion of the information superbigh- 


caps on BTs main retail 
businesses for the four years 


trols end in 1997. telecom market, but that 

The official said that if BTs things would have to change 
margins continued to be rapidly to maintain that lead. 


. generation," Mr Agnelli said.’ 

John Glover in Milan Giovanni Alberto A gnelli, Mr 

Agnelli's 31-year-old nephew, 

T HE president of Fiat, is regarded as the rising star 
Gianni Agnelli, aged 74, in Hat's ruling family, 
put an end to months of Gianni Agnelli took over 
speculation about the future the presidency erf Flat in 1966 
of Italy's largest private com- at the age erf 45, transforming 
pany by announcing to senior himself from a playboy 
managers yesterday that he known as “the great rake of 
would step down “in the com- the Riviera” into 1'Awocato 


(the lawyer), the senator and 
elder statesman of Italian 
business. 

Although Mr Agnelli is 


squeezed at this level, it He looked forward to a mar- and chief executive officer — leaving Fiat, he said he 
might not be able to afford to ket with less regulation and a surprise choice since Turin planned to stay on as presi-' 
upgrade its network to create hoped that a lot of the “wrong magistrates last Thursday dent of IBT, the holding com- 


its key home market on regu- 


nopea mat a lot ot tne -wrong magistrates last Thursday 
detail” of regulation would be asked a judge to send him for 

nwnt atzmr hi, Ofl&l’n - . ^ 


crease to spending on social lations which allow cable 
security. Welfare expenditure companies to offer broadcast 


ihta year Is 


way which an incoming swept away by Offal's with- trial on corruption charges 
Labour Government would drawal from detailed inter- arising from bribes the corn- 
want BT to build. vention and its concentration pany admitted paying for gov- 


entertainment and telephone He warned that BTs over- on preventing anti-competi- eminent contracts. 


, ■ wi+h Kenneth Clarke £73.7 bmion, exdndtog bene- services while preventing BT seas ambitions might have to 

of England is to ”™ thcrc rep0 rb fife sensitive to the economic from sending home entertain- be curbed, because they 

Shitenrofifaby tomo^.^re ^ with last ment over Its phone network, required long term 


tive behaviour. 


‘It will be Romiti’s job to 


T ot 0^ jrf Engia^ ” ^ were reports fits sensitive to tne economic irom semmie 

“yfte public profile » rf tto datal <m cycle, compared with last ment over Its phone network. 

ra “f_ tev economic data JJ* - orEe relies year's forecast of £72.6 billion. A BT official said yesterday 
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• Orange Personal Comm uni- prepare the way for a younger 

cations Services, part of the 

Orange mobile phone group, tourist rates — bank sells 


pany through which the fam- 
ily controls Fiat. He will also 
continue to rh»ir the share- 
holder committee. 

The leading candidate to 
replace Mr Romiti is believed 
to be Paolo CaotareUa. 


quarterly regional economic He said welfare sp endin g of about 5 per cent of its 
rttoort, acrorfing to sources was being . driven upwards as dential customer a yrar. He 
ri^to the Bank. An official a result of campaigns by the was concerned that Don 
^nouncement is expected Benefits Agency to make Cruickshank, the industry 

people aware of entitlements, regulator, plans to continue a 


investment Orange mobile phone group, tourist rati 

Mr Cruickshank yesterday has promised the Office of 1 

warned the industry that he Fair Trading that it will not i u Sf°5551 5 

would be publishing four attempt to set minimum 

reports before Christmas, prices for its handsets. The caiwdaaos 


dential customers a year. He reports before Christmas, prices for its handsets. The Canada 2.« 

was concerned that Don These are expected to include pledge was given after an OFT Cyprus 0.69 

Cruicks hank , the industry the results of the Monopolies investigation of complaints by S e ? n ^ftL 33 

r^ulator, plans to continue a Commission investigation consumers and retailers. Finland b.ss 
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On the day National Grid 
went public came the 
confession that building 
new reactors makes no 
commercial sense. 
Reports by Simon Beavis 
and Ian King 


Nuclear 
dream 
turns 
to dust 


B RITAIN’S nuclear 
power industry has 
cherished two 
dreams over the 
past 10 years: to be 
privatised and to build a new 
family of pressurised water 
reactors fPWRs) which would 
allow it to carve out a perma- 
nent quarter of the energy 
market 

But only yesterday did ex- 
ecutives admit publicly that 
the two visions were mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

The sudden announcement 
came from British Energy — 
the holding company which 
after privatisation next year 
will own the most modem 
reactors of Nuclear Electric 
and Scottish Nuclear. Hie 
future of the industry at 
least for the next 15 years — 
will be nuclear-free. 

It would not be pursuing its 





application for planning con- 
sent for the £3.5 billion 
Size well C reactor in Suffolk, 
and it would allow planning 
consents for a smaller 
JEL2 billion version at Hinkley 
C to lapse, the company said. 
The priority was to get the in- 
dustry floated next summer. 

Hie likelihood now is that a 
privatised nuclear industry 
— devoid of huge state sub- 
sidy — will seek to renew its 
assets by investing in 
cheaper, more efficient gas- 
fired power stations. 

Anti-nuclear campaigners 
seized on the announcement 
to proclaim nuclear power in 
the UK dead. That may be a 
simplification — imbued with 
more than a little wish fulfil- 
ment ■ but the question 
remains of why it took die nu- 
clear industry so long to ad- 
mit that the dream of building 
a family of PWR reactors was 
a bankrupt one. 

The warning signs have 
been apparent for some time. 
The starkest came last May 
when the Government did a 
sharp about-face, forgot all 
earlier reservations and an- 
nounced that it was to put the 
most modern nuclear reac- 
tors on a Cast track to privati- 
sation in summer 1996. 

That conclusion raised a 
cheer in the industry. But 
Michael Heseltine’s white 
paper The Prospects for 
Nuclear Power in the UK — 
also contained a damning dis- 
missal of the economic case 
for new reactors — echoing, 
belatedly, the long-standing 



Glowing example . . . Sizewell B was used as basis for highly optimistic projections 


argument of anti-nuke cam- 
paigners which had been ridi- 
culed by earlier nuclear pro- 
ponents like Margaret 
Thatcher and Lord Marshall, 
then head of tbe Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board. 

The Government's number 
crunchers had concluded — 
from evidence submitted by 
Nuclear Electric among 
others — that the twin reac- 
tor at Sizewell C could not be 
built without a massive sub- 
vention from the state. NE es- 


timated such support could 
total £1 billion — at a time 
when the political climate 
was non-interventionist and 
the accent was on shrinking 
public expenditure. 

The . Government also 
doubted whether private 
funding would be forthcom- 
ing to support such a scheme. 
So all financial roads ap- 
peared blocked. 

‘To contemplate such inter- 
vention or to envisage the 
public-sector nuclear genera- 


tors using taxpayers' money 
to build new nuclear power 
stations, in a situation where 
the private sector was unwill- 
ing and the co mm ercial case 
doubtful, the Government 
would need to be convinced 
there were compelling 
reasons for doing so.” 

The reason it may have 
taken so long to come clean is 
that there was a powerful 
lobby — the British Nuclear 
Forum (BNF), involving not 
only the generators but also 



shares as 



N ATIONAL Grid shares 
h?d a tented first 
day’s- trading yester- 
day after two big share- 
holders, Scottish Power 
and NOirth West Water, con- 
firmed plans to sell off most 
of their stakes. 

■ The price closed up %p at 
209%4p: — well below the 
240pin ’‘grey market” trad- 
ing last week — as dealers 
digested news that almost a 
third of the Grid’s shares 
had yet to hit the market. 

The day’s trading was 
good news for. Grid direc- 
tors, who were able to place 
a firm valuation on the £2 
million of shares they own. 
They are also’ entitled to 
handsome. dividend 
payouts in connection with 
the flotation. 

After the market closed, 
it was confirmed that a 
block of 181 million shares 
belonging to Scottish 
Power, which owns Ches- 
ter-based Manweb, and 
North West Water, which 
owns Manchester-based 
Norweb, had been placed 
with City institutions at 
208 pasbare. 

Earlier , as another 57 
million 1. Grid shares 
changed hands, analysts 
warned that the share price 
was likely to remain de- 
pressed for some time, 
pointing out that compa- 
nies such as Hanson, which 
bought Eastern Group ear- 


lier this year, bad yet to sell 
their stakes- ____ , V 
nonna Lnry. of NDcko Se- 
curities, said that the regu- 
lator has ■ ordered the 
regional electricity compa- 
nies to reduce their stakes 
in the Grid to I p^cert, 
but that several “ land- 
ing Eastern Group And 
Sweb, the latter now owned 1 
by American utility South 
Eastern — had yet to do so. - 
She added;. “There could 
be a stock overhang for 
some time, but the impact 
of North West Water and 
Scottish . Power has. been 
huge — some of the funds 
have obviously decided to 
take a position by selling 
their holdings at once.” 

The sale’s handling was 
attacked by the UK Share- 
holders Association, which 
contrasted the way institu- 
tions nT| iT small sharehold- 
ers received their shares. 

Around two million small 
shareholders of the remain- 
ing independent RECs, like 
Northern Electric and Lon- 
don Electricity, automati- 
cally became Grid - share- 
holders after those 
companies agreed to “pass 
on’’ their stakes to share- 
holders. But they will not 
be able to sell their Grid 
shares until they have 
received share certificates, 
-which are expected ./to be 
sent out over the next 
week. 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK MAHTW 

constructors of power 
stations — which clung to the 
idea of Sizewell C and its 
huge siblings. 

TO the BNF. tbe foture lay in 
continued construction first, 
privatisation second. Tbe Hes- 
eltine white paper was a 
sharp, but not unpredictable, 
rdection erf that argument 

Nuclear Electric's economic 
case for building Sizewell C 
was also hardly likely to win 
supporters in Whitehall. 

Apart from seeing the need 


for huge state subsidies, it 
was posited on glowing per- 
formance forecasts: the 
£3.5bQlion cost of tbe 2.620- 
megawatt station was bated 
on the assumption it could 
generate electricity at 2-9p a 
kilowatt/hour, assuming an 
8 per cent return on invest- 
ment over 40 years with the 
station generating at an 
85 per cent lifetime load fee- 
tor. All this was reliant on the 
supposed performance of an 
earlier version, Sizewell B, 
which had not begun produc- 
ing commercial electricity. 

Yet even before the white 
paper the omens were bad. In 
1989, a government desperate 
to sen off the electricity in- 
dustry was forced to rip nu- 
clear power from the privati- 
sation after the City ran 
scared at the near -£10 billion, 
bill for decommissioning age- 
ing reactors. 

Lord Wakeham, then Ener- 
gy Secretary, also slapped a 
four-year moratorium on the 
building of all nuclear reac- 
tors beyond Sizewell B. 


He instructed the industry, 
too, to justify the case for fur- 
ther investment in the four 
PWRs that Lord Mar sh all, 
egged on by Mrs Thatcher, 
who srfw nuclear as tbe only 
way of meeting commitments 
to cut pollution, wanted to 
build. 

Then the National Audit 
Office found in June 1993 that 
the bill for decommissioning 
listing stations had climbed 
to £18 billion. With the cost of 
reprocessing or disposing erf 
waste added, the total undis- 
co unted bill was put at more 
than £40 billion. 

More alarming, Britain was 
— and remains — some way 
from finding s suitable route 
for disposing of that nuclear 
legacy. 

The City will once more be 
focusing on these questions 
as privatisation nears. .To ex- 
pect it to get excited about a 
company planning to build 
multi-billion pound reactors . 
was stretching credulity. Yes- 
terday the industry admitted 
that 





The Sharp JX-9200 laser printer. 
Good for business. Bad for inkjets. 


Laser printers have always been good 
your presentation, but not quite so 
id for the annual budget The new 
3200 is set to change all that Because for 
i C299* it’s the same price as an inkjet 
What's more, it has lower operating 
s because it doesn't use developer 
continually recycles toner. But this 
i‘t affect prim quality. M fact it's better 
i ever. (Especially the JX-9210 which 
a BOO k GOO DPI.) 


And with a fast print speed of 4 pages 
per minute and a rapid fust page of onty 
28 seconds, the JX-9200 saves you time as 
well as money. 

That's not all. The JX-9200 is also 
compatible with all versions of Microsoft 
Windows" software* including Windows 95“ 
Combine this with the 'Graphic User 
Interface' and you’ we qot a printer that talks 
you through the entire printing process. 
Even if there is a problem, the solution will 


immediately appear op your PC screen. 

What's more, the JX-9200 is also the 
world's smallest laser printer, with a footprint 
that's smaller than a sheet of A4 paper. 

So if you're a growing ousiness, why not 
invest in the JX-9200 7 

At £299* it'll certainly look good on paper. 
To find out more call free on 0800 262 958,. 
quoting reference PGUHl. 
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Management 
fallings the 
main cause 
of business 
collapse 


Lisa Buckingham 


I NADEQUATE manage- 
ment is responsible for 
the failure of most small 
businesses, and about two- 
thirds of the collapses could 
be prevented, according to a 
study from Imperial Col- 
lege, London, and accoun- 
tants BDO Stoiy Hayward. 

The research suggests 
that the fetilnre of most 
owner-managed businesses 
could be prevented if action 
was taken to curb auto- 
cratic and emotionally- 
driven owners. Insuffi- 
ciently experienced 
management teams, poor 
operational management, 
lack of family succession 
and weak business plans. 

Although the state of the 
economy contributed to tbe 
collapse of more than 
40 per cent of the 486 busi- 
ness failures surveyed over 
the past 18 months, this 
was not a dominant con- 
tributor and was nearly al- 
ways combined with an- 
other internal failing. 

About a third of tbe 
businesses did not ask for 
help from their banker or 
accountant but in 62 per 
cent of cases help was given 
when it was requested. 

Professor Sue Bfrley, of 
Imperial College, said: 
“Owner-managers are 
often single-minded and 
very Independent. They 
have to be. In order to ear-, 
vive the early ravages of 
the market place. However, 
not surprisingly, many do 
not have the range of man- 
agement skills necessary 
successfully to grow the 
business, nor are they nec- 
essarily inclined to take 
remedial advice.” 

Tbe research revealed 
that the largest group of 
failures — many of them 
construction companies — 
co aid not be attributed to 
any one specific factor, but 
poor systems and market/ 
marketing problems ac- 
counted for more than a 
third of the casualties. 

Others were businesses 
which had got out of bal- 
ance, usually financially. 
In a number of cases, man- 
agers were felt to have paid 
themselves more than the 
business could afford. 


News in brief 


Coca-Cola surges 
into $1 OObn club 

COCA-COLA yesterday became only the fourth American cor- 
poration to surpass a stock market valuation of $100 billion 
(£87 billion.). Shares in the Atlanta- based company surged by 
more than half this year as investors decided its multi-billion 
dollar investments In developing markets such as China, India 
and eastern Europe would pay off sooner than expected. 

The other three members oftheSlOO billion club are General 
Electric ($119 billionj. AT&T ($105 billion) and Exxon 
($104 billion). 

No one has benefited more from Coke's meteoric rise than 
investment guru Warren Buffett His 7.9 per cent stake is now 
worth more than $8 billion. — Bloomberg 


Kvaemer adds to stake 

KVAERNER, the Norwegian shipping group which is bidding 
£360 million for the Amec construction and engineering group, 
bought a further 21 per cent of its target's shares yesterday to 
take its total holding to 20.14 per omt Erik Tonseth. Kvaemer's 
group president and chief executive officer, said “Shareholders 
have seen Amec’s arguments; actions speak louder than words.” 
He rejected claims by Amec that the bid foiled to recognise its 
true value and earnings potential He said: "Amec's circular 
forecasts another disappo intin g year in 1995. The balance sheet 
remains weak, and it is unable to produce hard evidence of 
unrecognised value. Amec has attempted to create ccnfesion on a 
number of Issues." — Tony May 


SEC investigates fund 

THE Securities and Exchange Commission is conducting a pre- 
liminary inquiry into Fidelity Magellan, America’s biggest mu- 
tualfUnd, with $53 billion (£35 billkm) In assets, to determine 
whether it tried to manipulate die market Questions over tbe 
conduct offend manager Jeff Vinik arose when he made upbeat 
comments about Micron Technology, formerly a high-flying stock 
which recently lost ground, after his fend had begun selling 
shares in the company. 

fidelity denied any legal violation. “Any suggestion that Fidel- 
ity was manipulating the markets is simply not true,” saida fund 
official. "Jeffis an active manager, his views erf any stock can 
change at any time. Any interview reflects his views on the date 
that he says them .” — Mark Tran in Nod York 


Firstbus on expansion track 

FIRSTBUS, the bus and coach company whose consortium 
recently became the preferred bidder for the Great Western 
Trains franchise, is keen to bid for more franchises in the current 
round- Its consortium with the management of Great Western 
Trains (GWT) and the 3i investment group expects to be able to 
sign the contract far die GWT deal in about a week's time and to 
trite over the rail services by early February. 

FirstBus will run buses from five of Its companies in the GWT 
region to stations serviced by tbe consortium's trains and plans to 
synchronise arrival and departure times. 

The bus group's first-half profits dipped from £1L9 million to 
£9 million but it aims to cut staff costs. It has 13 per cent of the 
British bus market and expects to make fartt 
acquisitions in foe second half — Tony May 


Tonic for Allied 


SIR Christopher Hogg was confirmed yesterday as the next 
chairman of Allied Damecq. the drinks and retail group. He will 
take over from Michael Jackaman at the beginning of April in a 
move which pleased investors, who marked the shares 6V5p 
higher to 502p. The City expects Sir Christopher, also chairman of 
Courtaulds and Reuters, to reinvigorate the group, which since its 
purchase ofDomecq has lacked sparkle . — Usa Buckingham 


Institutional 
investors 
likely to back 
Granada bid 
for Forte 


lan King 


I NSTITUTIONAL sharehold- 
ers of Granada are today ex- 
pected to give overwhelming 
hacking to the group’s plans 
to take over Forte and 
thereby increase borrowing 
sharply. 

It is understood that proxy 
votes already lodged with 
Granada, which has assem- 
bled a £2.5 billion war chest to 
help finance its £3.4 billion 
bid for Forte, are almost en- 
tirely supportive of chief ex- 
ecutive Gerry Robinson’s 
plans. 

At the emergency meeting 
in London, shareholders will 
be asked to back three resolu- 
tions. These seek approval for 
the bid for Forte, and for Gra- 
nada to increase its author- 
ised share capital and bor- 
rowing to finance the bid. 

Meanwhile, the war of 
words between the two sides 
continued after Granada 
posted its response to Forte’s 
defence document — pub- 
lished on Friday. 

Granada said Forte had 
foiled to give further details 
of its “ill -conceived and hast- 
ily prepared" proposal to de- 
merge its restaurant busi- 
ness. which would do nothing 
to reduce the group’s debt 
burden. 

Mr Robinson , added: “It is 
flattering to see how Forte is 
claiming to espouse more and 
more of the principles that 
Granada has been following 
for years, but shuffling the 
portfolio into two weak com- 
panies is no solution.” 
Granada also that , de- 
spite some £850 million of dis- 
posals, Forte’s debt was still 
expected to be about £ 1.2 bil- 
lion at the end of the current 
year- ........ 

Forte retorted that Granada 
appeared to be "confused” in 
this Haim. 

A spokesman said Forte 
had made clear that the dis- 
posal proceeds bad been spent 
on buying its French auto- 
route business, the refurbish- 
ment of various hotels and on 
the cash element of Its pur- 
chase of the Meridlen hotels 
chain. 

He added that Granada's 
concern about Forte's debt 
levels sat uneasi ly with its 
own decision to. increase bor- 
rowing to finance the bid. - 
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Oxford’s old man 
of the scrum 


fen Mann meets the Canadian hooker who, 
at 33, will bring crucial experience to 
Twickenham, though not of a 70,000 crowd 




I ENEATH a red sun- 

set at the London 

f Irish ground yester- 
T “. . — afternoon Oxford 
Umwersltys coaching gSu 

arouSn? 8 Spiered his team 
SHE? ^ for V* tast time. 

«« s « from me." he said 

Now you’re on your own.” 

student 5 the revi- 
sion for today’s ultimate ex- 
amination was over. His 
young charges will be three 
miles away at Twickenham 
“n.*’ ha i. for most of them, 
will be the pinnacle of their 

young rugby lives. 

Or not so young life in the 
case of the hooker Karl 
bvoboda. He, at 33. is not the 
wdest man to have played in 
me University Match. After 
the last war another Oxford 
hooker. C G Gilthorpe, won 
two blues, the second at 37 . 
But among some of those 
fresh-laced muddy maulers at 
Sunbury. Svoboda is very 
much the senior citizen. 

His presence today under- 
lines the weirdness of the fix- 
ture. The Canadian has 
played for his country in all 
three World Cups and yet this 
match is perhaps the biggest 
he has ever taken part in. cer- 
tainly in respect of those 
watching, both live and on 
television. 

“The World Cup is the epit- 
ome of any player’s life but in 
terms of history and tradition 
this is huge in its own right 
Preparing for this match has ! 


not been unlike the interna- 
tionals I’ve been involved In. 
It’s been just as intense. 

“Whether or not it’s the big 
gest game for me is a moot 
point Perhaps the highlight 
was Canada’s win over 
France the summer before 
last To beat the French on 
our home soil close to my 
home town of Belleville was 
something special.” 

That match in June of last 
year saw Canada surprise the 
rugby world with an lg -26 
victory over the tourists 
thanks to six penalties from 
Gareth Rees, a match in 
which the veteran centre Phi- 
lippe Sella was sent off. Svo- 
boda was a replacement just 
before the interval after the 
hooker Mark Cardinal was 
dismissed for stamping. 

The game was played in 
front of about 8.000 spectators 
in little Twin Fling Rugby 
Park in Nepean. Today per- 
haps nine times that number 
will gather at Twickenham to 
see which university has the 
honour of lifting the Bowring 
Bowl. 

“Back home in Ontario my 
club games are watched by 
around 200 people, if we are 
lucky, and I probably know 
most of them." Svoboda says 
with a laugh. The happy 
hooker plays for Ajax Wan- 
derers in the Ontario Premier 
Division. Ajax’s season runs 
from April to October, and 
when it was over Svoboda 


flew to England to begin a 
year’s MSc course in Indus- 
trial Relations and Human 
Resource Management. 

A former teacher, he hemes 
to go into management con 
sultancy once his studies fin 
ish; his cowse may be ex 
tended next year. "It’s odd in 
a way to be playing with these 
youngsters. At times they 
look to me for advice and I 
think I’ve helped them along. 
Til have to take more respon- 
sibility when we get out there 
on the pitch and do a little bit 
extra.” 

Another early highlight 
was an appearance in the 1987 
World Cup against Wales in 
Invercargill. Wales won 40-9. 
“We went in at the interval 
9-6 down and just before the 
half-time whistle blew our 
pack got a massive shove on 
and pushed them back on 


their own line and we might 
malty 


have been awarded a pe 

try. 1 oflen think what might 
have happened If the referee 
hadn't taken the easy option 
and blown." 

In recent years the Oxford 
side has had an increasingly 


international and postgradu- 
Svoboda, for 


ate flavour. 

whom Oxford is his third uni 
versity. packs down alongside 
David Penney, who hails from 
Newfoundland 
Evans’s young charges will 
need their old heads in 
today’s ma e l strom. The game 
is traditionally played at a 
frentic pace ami file two fron- 
tiersmen will be crucial if the 
Dark Blues are to reverse 
odds stacked against them 
and pass that examination 
with honours beneath Twick- 
enham’s new floodlights. 



New rule to give 
| jockeys fairer 
crack of the whip 


Ron Cox 


By hook or by book . . . Karl Svoboda, budding master of Oxford’s resources tow jenkins 


O N A day when amateur 
rider Peter Henley was 
give a 10-day whip ban 
by the Disciplinary Commit- 
tee of the Jockey Club at an 
inquiry in London, a new pen- 
alty system was announced 
which should drastically 
reduce the number of refer- 
rals to Portman Square. 

In a bid to concentrate Dis- 
ciplinary Co mmi ttee hearings 
on those cases involving per- 
sistent offenders and the most 
serious incidents, a new "tot- 
ting-up’’ procedure was un- 
veiled yesterday. 

From January 1 jockeys 
will only be referred to Port- 
man Square when they re-of- 
fend having reached suspen- 
sions totalling 12 or more 
days for interference or mis- 
use of the whip. 

As a result Anthony Mild- 
may-White, chairman of fixe 
Disciplinary Committee, fore- 
casts a halving In the number 
of times jockeys will be 
referred to Portman Square 
but “long suspensions” for 
those who breach the rules 
regularly. 

At present any jockey who 
commits either three riding 
or three whip offences in a 
season is automatically 
referred to the Disciplinary 
Committee. No distinction is 
made between the minor or 
more serious offence. 

Under file new system local 
stewards will now be able to 
match the suspension to the 
offence. However, any jockey 
who appears at Portman 
Square will now receive a 
minimum 14 days for the ac- 


cumulation of offences plus 
punishment for the most 

recent breach. 

The Jockeys' Association, 
which has been discussing 
the changes with the Disci- 
plinary Committee, is “cau- 
tiously optimistic'’ about the 
new system. 

Secretary Michael Caulfield 
gairi- “Whilst the new system 
will offer no mercy to those 
who seriously breach the 
rules, I am cautiously opti- 
mistic that the new package 
is both fairer and reflects the 
demands that the 12-month 


season places on professional 
jockeys. 

“It is my sincere hope that 
for fewer jockeys will be 
referred to Portman Square 
in 1996 as compared to the 
current year when many Jock- 
eys received harsh and exces- 
sive suspensions for minor 
offences. 

“Our main disappointment 
is that the threshold of 12 
days may prove to be too low 
and this may still lead to jock- 
eys faring a minimum sus- 
pension of 14 days for a suc- 
cession of minor offences." 

Rough Quest is 3-1 favourite 
with Ladbrokes and Hill's to 
take revenge on his Hennsssy 
conqueror, Couldnt Be Better, 
in the Betterware Cup Chase 
at Ascot on Saturday. 

Couldnt Be Better, a 4-1 
shot with Hill's, is 91b worse 
off with Rough Quest who 
was yesterday reported to be 
"in great shape" by his 
trainer Terry Casey. 

Looking further ahead, 
Sound Man has been ruled 
out of the King George VI 
Chase at Kempton to concen- 
trate on a two-mfle campaign. 


Riondet the Racing man has thoroughbred look 


Robert Armstrong on the French centre 
who can pose a threat to the Light Blues 


O NE reason why Oxford 
will be dangerous 
underdogs in the Uni- 
versity Match is the formida- 
ble presence of Jerome Rion- 
det, the first Frenchman to 
take part in Twickenham’s 
annual bash for City folk. A 
graduate in journalism from 
the Sorbonne, the chirpy 
straight-running centre has 
brightened up the dark, win- 
ter days for Oxford with his 
mirror- image version of fran- 
glais and his exuberant pas- 
sion for university rugby. 

Riondet, 24, is no mean per- 
former, having played for 
Racing Club de Paris along 
with the France backs Franck 
Mesnel and Denis Charvet In 


the Dark Blues’ recent 49- 
point drubbing by Western 
Samoa the man from Gre- 
noble tackled with SeQa-like 
zeal and scored a breathtak- 
ing try that went some way to 
saving student blushes. 

- Provided their forwards 
can win some ball, Oxford 
will look to Riondet and their 
captain and wing, the Ulster- 
man Tyrone Howe, to fire the 
bullets which they hope will 
upset Cambridge. 

’Tt is truly amazing to have 
the chance to play at Twick- 
enham in one of English rug- 
by’s oldest fixtures and in 
front of a crowd of 75,000,” 
said Riondet, whose alibi for a 
place at Mansfield College is 


study for a diploma in social 
administration. 

fo effect the Dark Blues rep- 
resent a significant step down 
the competitive ladder for the 
France A international, who 
would not have been over- 
joyed by recent defeats by 
Loughborough and Durham. 
However, the social pleasures 
of university rugby have en- 
snared Riondet, who rolls the 
phrase “my good mates” off 
his tongue with the same 
happy smile he brings to 
coaching Oxford 

schoolchildren. 

No doubt tbe Bowring 
Group, which has increased 
its sponsorship by 75 per cent 
to £175,000, will be gratified to 
see a touch of Gallic flair 
brought to a live televised fix- 
ture that often produces a dis- 
appointing qiiota of drab 
football. 


Cambridge, led at centre by 
the lawyer Steve Cottrell, 
have a glistening reputation 
to live up to, having seen off 
the Samoans with a coruscat- 
ing 29-14 victory at Grange 
Road last month. 

The Light Blues are show- 
ing abundant enterprise off 
the field too with a for-reach- 
ing plan to develop a Euro- 
pean university competition, 
starting next month. Their 
long-serving coach Tony Rod- 
gers said: "The way the game 
is going we realise we can no 
longer rely on the big clubs to 
provide meaningful opposi- 
tion. We’ve got to look further 
abroad for alternative 
fixtures.” 

Both Oxford, who trail in 
the series 48-52, and Cam- 
bridge will field three Blues, 
none more versatile than the 
Oxford No. 8 Richard Yeabs- 


ley, who already has three 
cricket blues to his credit His 
opposite number Steve Sur- 
ridge is a fast-rucking com- 
petitor from Auckland. 

Twickenham's new bruta- 
list concrete will be softened 
for the first time by flood- 
lights installed at a cost of 
£350.000 last week. 

Whether both sides will 
also be switched on is another 
matter: one tow often faftpg 
half the game to wake up. and 
on this occasion it is unlikely 
to be the Dark Blues, whose 
captain has promised to 
entertain. Cambridge, last 
year’s winners, know they 
are on a hiding to nothing. 


CAMBMDOE UNIVERSITY: M 

(WycllNs Collage and Homenon); D 
Caaa Jb (Amptafonh and Si Edmund's). T 
WMtforti (Leys and Homsnon). S Cornell 
f Christ's College. Christchurch and SI 
Edmund's. capt), *N Waim (Caerleon CS 
and Si Catherine's); n Aatoforttt (Bradford 
GS and Peierhouse). D Wnlr- |Rend- 


combe College and Si Edmund's); t 
M nnw ay (St Boniface's College. Plymouth 
end Hughes Hall). J Em (Neatn TeHiery 
and Homenon). N Hot ga te (Armthorpe 
CS. Doncaster and Robinson), n R r o ml a y 
(QEQS wakencJd end St Edmund's). C 
B fc utmm fSoilam Village Coffega and 
Howerton). M Hyde (St Ignatius. Sydney 
and St Edmund's], R E—iMto— (Yarm 
and Si John's). S 8u ulU|# « (St Kenllgem 
College. Auckland and W oltaon). 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY: S da Pr* 

(Diocesan College. Cape Town and 
KeBlel: s Rush (Harrow and Mansfield). Q 
da Brayn (Diocesan Cortege. Cape Town 
and Kablej. J R fowdet fLycee La Kanal. 
Paris and Mansfield). *T Howe 
(Bainbridge Academy end Katie, captt; D 
Hum phr e y s (Ballymena Academy and St 
Croaai. ■ Bailer (King Edward VI 
Lichfield and St Edmund Halil; C Norton 
(31 Andrew's College. Grahamcrtown and 
Keblei, K Svoboda (Centennial Second- 
ary School. Belleville. Ontario and 
Templeton), D f te m ts y (Mount Pearl High 
School. Newfoundland and WoHeon). R 
Row (Diocesan Cotlge. Cape Town and 
91 Cross). *P Covaney (Clongowes Wood 
Coliege. Kildare and New College). M 
Italy (Si Gerards Bray and St Anne's). II 
Order (King's Canterbury and Christ 
Church). 'R Ye ahel e y (Haberdashers’ 
Ashe's and KetXel. 

* denotes Blue 


IMfELL placed to win five 
WW races over fences this 
season. Preenka Girl can pay 
another tribute to her trainer 
Martin Pipe's enterprise by 
successfully reverting to hur- 
dles at Folkestone today. 
writes Ron Cox. 

A modest selling plater 
until sent chasing this season, 
Preenka Girl has climbed to a 
rating of 110 over fences but 
she runs off her old hurdles 
mark of 87 in this afternoon’s 
Sell indge Handicap. 


Raferaa: A Spread bury (Sormnof). 


There is no guarantee she 
will prove the same force 
back over the minor ob- 
stacles. hut the opposition 
here is not strong and 
Preenka Girl (2.30) showed 
she was maintaining her pro- 
gress with a good second to 
Sounds Strong at Cheltenham 
— her first outing for two 
months. 


It was good to see Peter 
Hedger back in sparkling 
form with Darzee, who landed 
a gamble at Windsor recently. 
On the same card Intention 
had his first run for the stable 
and shaped well behind 
Teinein. 

Dropped into selling com- 
pany today, Intention (1.30) 
looks the sort to gain a few 
more Christmas expenses for 
the many Hedger followers. 

Tony McCoy, who contin- 
ued his great run with a 
treble at Newton Abbot yes- 
terday, is tbe man to get the 
best out of Northern High- 
light (12.30) in the Levy 
Board Handicap Hurdle. 

Not disgraced when ninth 
behind Zephyrus at Warwick 
last time. Northern Highlight 
enjoys a hefty pull of 2 st in 
the weights with runner-up 
Inculcate today. 


Folkestone with guide to the form 
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Soccer 

Dons move could 
involve Arms Park 


Graham* Lloyd 


T HE South Wales busi- 
nessman behind Wim- 
bledon’s possible relo- 
cation to Cardiff has 
revealed more details of the 
ambitious plan. 

Peter Thomas, a millionaire 
property developer, has al- 
ready pumped £500,000 into 
Cardiff rugby union club and 
was instrumental in Jona- 
than Davies’s return to Wales 
from rugby league last month. 

Now he hopes to emulate 
Sir John Hall, the millio nair e 
entrepreneur who has trans- 
formed football and rugby 
union in the Newcastle area. 
“I am a great admirer of Sir 
John and if we could take a 
leaf or two out of his book 
Wales would be far better 
off," he said yesterday. 

‘’It's very early days and 
the idea is very much in its 
infancy. There are lots of hur- 
dles to overcome and we may 
well fall at the first." 

Wimbledon are struggling 
to survive on sub-10.000 
crowds at Crystal Palace's 
Selhurst Park and the poss- 
ible move to Cardiff follows 
opposition by the Football 
Association of Ireland to a 


plan to relocate to Dublin. 
However, the Football Associ- 
ation of Wales has reacted in 
similar fashion after hearing 
of the W elsh plan. 

Under the Cardiff proposal. 
Wimbledon, would play Pre- 
miership football at rugby's 
National Stadium. A bid for 
£50 million of Mille nnium 

Co mmi ssion money to redeve- 
lop the site includes a pro- 
posal to turn the ground Into 
a mum -sports facility. 

"^Wimbledon came to Car- 
diff they would provide an In- 
come for Cardiff Arms Park 
and give people in Wales the 
opportunity to watch Pre- 
miership football.” said 
Thomas. “Cardiff’s economy 
would receive a major boost 
and a lot of jobs would be 
created. 

"I haven't spoken to the 
Wimbledon chairman Sam 
Ham m am but there have been 
indirect talks about the move. 
Wimbledon are unique be- 
cause they are the only Pre- 
miership club which hasn’t 
got a home. 

“Cardiff Arms Park is an 
amazing stadium which is 
totally underused and it 
would be a fantastic coup if 
we could pull this off. If per- 
mission were granted, per- 


haps Wimbledon would con- 
sider a possible change of 
name to make the club more 
synonymous with Cardiff.’’ 

Various names, including 
Team Cardiff. Cardiff Interna- 
tional and Cardiff Bay. have 
been mooted. 

The likelihood of Wimble- 
don setting up home in the 
Welsh capital seems, remote 
in view of the FAWs long and 
bitter dispute with three ex- 
iled clubs. Newport AFC, Col- 
wyn Bay and Caernarfon 
TOwn. 

A High Court judgment saw 
the clubs win the right to stay 
in the English pyramid; Caer- 
narfon have since joined the 
League of Wales. Fifa is ex- 
pecting Newport and Colwyn 
Bay — and the other Welsh 
non- League club playing in 
England, Merthyr — to be- 
come part of the Welsh pyra 
mid in 1997. 

“There is no way we would 
sanction this move." said the 
FAW president Brian Fear. 
“We will oppose the plan even 
if it means Premiership foot- 
ball coining to Cardiff — and 
we would hope Fifa would 
support us.” 

Opposition is also likely 
from Third Division Cardiff 
City. 


Frfa honour player who revealed Marseille corruption 

Bribery whistleblower 
rewarded for fair play 


Peter Mason 


J ACQUES GLASSMANN, 
the man who blew the 
whistle on the Marseille 
bribery scandal, was handed 
the 1995 FIFA fair play award 
yesterday for “courage and 
honesty in revealing a partic- 
ularly notorious case of 
corruption". 

The former Valenciennes 
player set off a far-reacliing 
investigation in 1993 by 
claiming that he had been of- 
fered bribes to throw a 
French league match against 
Marseille. 

The then Marseille presi- 
dent Bernard Tapie was sub- 
sequently sentenced to two 
years in jail, of which 16 
months were suspended, for 
corruption. Four others 
received suspended prison 
terms. 

George Weah, AC Milan's 
Liberian-born striker, has al- 
ready received so many votes 
that he is certain to be named 
European Footballer of the 
Year on Boxing Day, accord- 
ing to French radio reports. 
This is the first time that non- 
European players have been 
considered for the prestigious 


Golden Ball, which celebrates 
its 40th anniversay this year 
and is awarded on the votes of 
an international jury of 
sports writers assembled by 
the weekly magazine France 
Football. The magazine said it 
could not confirm the stories. 
Last year's winner was the 
Bulgarian Hristo Stoichkov; 
the inaugural award in 1956 
went to Stanley Matthews. 

The French government 
has agreed to grant visas to a 
Nigerian delegation it had 
barred from attending Tues- 
day's World Cup draw. 

French foreign ministry 
officials had wanted to pre- 
vent the delegates' visit as a 
protest against the Nigerian 
government's human rights 
record, but Fifa responded by 
threatening undisclosed 
action if they did not lift their 
ban by 5.00pm local time 
yesterday. 

Mali pulled out of the 1998 
World Cup qualifying compe- 
tition yesterday, only 24 
hours before the draw. Their 
withdrawal reduces the entry 
to 171 nations — 36 of them 
from Africa. 

Real Madrid have invited 
the Spanish-bora astronaut 
Miguel Lopez Alegria, to take 


the honorary kick-off at the 
beginning of next Sunday's 
home game against Celta 
Vigo. 

Lopez Alegria, who lives in 
the United States but is a 
member of the Real Madrid 
supporters club, is spending 
time in Spain after returning 
from his first space-shuttle 
mission. 

The kick-off is Spanish foot- 
ball’s traditional way of hon- 
ouring achievers from all 
walks of life. The game is 
restarted properly after the 
ceremony. 

• A Fifa move to prevent Bo- 
livia playing World Cup home 
games at high altitude is to be 
reconsidered by the federa- 
tion after protests throughout 
the country. 

Fifa said yesterday that the 
South American soccer con- 
federation will be allowed to 
rule on the matter. 

Demonstrations in Bolivia 
against a recommendation 
that matches should not be 
played at an altitude of more 
than 3,000 metres included a 
staged five-minute strike in 
which pedestrians stood still, 
cars stopped and radio 
stations blared out the 
national anthem. 


Fifa warns clubs not to deal 
with banned agent Hauge 


T HE game's governing 
body Fifa yesterday con- 
firmed its worldwide ban on 
Rune Hauge. the controver- 
sial agent suspended this year 
for his role in the George Gra- 
ham “bung" affair, writes 
Martin Thorpe. 

Fifa also issued a warning 
to players, clubs and national 
football associations that they 
would face punishment if 
they had any future involve- 
ment with Hauge, who gave 
the former Arsenal manager 
£440.000 after the trans- 
fers of the Norwegian full- 
back Pal Lydersen and the 
Danish midfielder John 
Jensen. 

Hauge’s involvement 
brought his suspension from 
Fife’s list of licensed players’ 
agents, and clubs were 
warned not to use him. 

But Hauge has advised his 
fellow Norwegian Lars Bo- 
hinen over his controversial 
recent move from Notting- 
ham Forest to Blackburn for 
£750.000. a transfer negotiated 
through a Danish intermedi- 
ary Frank Mathieson. 

A Fife spokesman, Keith 
Cooper, said: “His licence 
was suspended some mouths 


ago when it was discovered 
hi was implicated in the af- 
fair concerning George Gra- 
ham. Since then he has been 
officially suspended from 
transfer activities but it has 
become evident that during 
his suspension he has contin- 
ued to operate, even if 
through an intermediary, in 
the transfer of players.” 

Cooper said that action 
would be taken against any 
player or club who used his 
services. 

• Ron Atkinson yesterday 
pa id a club record £2 million 
to bring the Leeds striker 
Noel Whelan to Coventry 
City. The England Under-21 
international is set to make a 
debut against Aston Villa on 
Saturday. Atkinson feces a 
challenge from Blackburn 
Rovers for the £3 million- 
rated Crystal Palace defender 
Chris Coleman. 

Sheffield Wednesday's pro- 
posed new signings, the Yugo- 
slav internationals Darko Ko- 
vacevic and Dejan Stefanovic, 
have finally been g rante d 
work permits seven weeks 
after a deal was agreed be- 
tween Wednesday and Red 
Star Belgrade. 
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Worn signs new 
deal with Forest 


IAN WOAN, dropped by 
/ Nottingham Forest over 
critical remarks he made 
about the club in a Sunday 
newspaper, yesterday 
signed a four-year deal 
after talks with the man- 
ager Frank Clark. 

Tm delighted at the way 
things have turned out," 
said Clark. “Ian and I sat 
down and sorted out the 
football side of things and 
then came to an agreement 
over the contract." 

Clark had earlier con- 
firmed that he would be 
taking no further action 
against Woan, who was left 
out of Sunday's Premier- 
ship match against Aston 
Villa. 


Results 


Dennis the menace . . . Holland’s striker Bergkamp faces up to the battle of Anfield at their training camp at Haydock 

European Championship qualifying play-off s Republic of Ireland v Holland 

Dutchman on a Hiddink to nothing 


Personally, Holland’s coach Is in a no-win 
situation tomorrow, reports David Hopps 


T HE word “Orange” has 
shone mystifyingly 
from advertising 
hoardings for several 
years, but joyously at Anfield 
tomorrow night the colour de- 
picts not a mobile phone but a 
mobile football team. Holland 
are In town, with shirts and 
style designed to brighten the 
dreariest English winter. 

For most local observers of 
their European Champion- 
ship play-off against the 
Republic of Ireland, though, 
the acquaintance must 
largely be renewed. The most 
recognisable figures in Hol- 
land's last outstanding side — 
Koernan. Rljkaard, Gullit, 
Van Basten and Wouters — 
have all ended their interna- 
tional careers. 

Instead the Republic face a 
relatively untested Dutch 
side, which draws considera- 
bly on the acumen of one club 
side, Ajax, defending champi- 
ons in the European Cup. 

With Ireland, Jack Charl- 
ton's word lias long been law. 
Whether or not he presides 
over another triumph, tomor- 
row. he will ultimately retire 
as an honorary Irishman, a 


man who merely has to raise 
an eyebrow for a nation to go 
misty-eyed. That is distinctly 
not the case for Holland's 
team manager, Guiis 

Player power has persis- 
tently lurked beneath the sur- 
face in Dutch football, but 
this year Hiddink actually- 
had to suffer the embarrass- 
ment of his Ajax players go- 
ing on strike. 

Since then he has received 
little recognition for Hol- 
land's upturn in form, with 
some pundits contending that 
he is largely in hock to the 
Ajax players. Adopt Ajax's 
fluid club style successfully at 
national level and he is sus- 
pected of benefiting from 
others' concepts; follow his 
own road and he stands 
accused of not using the tal- 
ent at his disposal. Even his 
distinctly low-key press con- 
ference yesterday invited the 
question; “Humble, or 
humbled?’’ 

The demand that Holland 
face Ireland in Liverpool, the 
most ludicrous of neutral ven- 
ues. is another cross that Hid- 
dink bears stoically. “The 
venue was decided before the 


play-off sides were known; so 
we cannot complain.” 

Until Ajax’s defeat of AC 
Milan this year. Hiddink 
had been the last coach of a 
Dutch club to win the Euro- 
pean Cup, with PSV Eindho- 
ven seven years ago. He took 
over the national side in 
unsettling circumstances a 
year ago, half-way through, 
the European Championship 
Minpatgn, when Dick Advo- 
caat was tempted by a 
£350.000 annual salary to take 


control at PSV Eindhoven. 

Hiddink's coaching experi- 
ence in Turkey and Spain had 
changed his perception of 
Dutch football. “I can judge 
better than my colleagues 
what needs changing," he 
said. '1 won’t change the 
style; we have gained feme 
for our offensive play. But 
what is lacking is passion and 
power. I want to create a team 
with a different face. ” 

That face, initially, could 
hardly have been more 


Humble or humbled? . . . Hiddink has had a fraught time 


fraught Ten Ajax rebels boy- 
cotted a friendly against Por- 
tugal in Eindhoven in protest 
at fixture congestion,- leaving 
Hiddink with an immediate 
dilemma. “To qualify for the 
European finals. 1 must use 
the best and most talented 
players,” he said, “but I can’t 
let them rule our system.” .. 

All returned for qualifying 
matches away to the Czech 
Republic and Belarus, but 
both matches were lost De- 
feat in the latter game, in 
Minsk, had been regarded, as 
inconceivable in Holland, 
coming only a week after 
Ajax's 1-4 win over AC Milan 
in the European Cup final. 

In the event it was only by 
winning their last. three 
matches, culminating in a 3-0 
defeat' of Norway, that Hol- 
land sneaked the Group Five 
runners-up position from 
Norway on goal difference. 

Now expectations are con- 
siderable and the winger 
Marc Overmars, one of the 
most exciting of the new 
breed, is adamant that ^tbe 
adoption erf the Ajax style has 
contributed to the change in 
fortune. “In the last few 
games we've played more like 
Ajax,” he said. “Before, it was 
a little bit different Maybe 
that’s why we weren’t so 
successful” 


Cascari no to put bite into underdogs 


Cynthia Bateman finds Jack Charfton’s 
rish camp in relaxed and realistic mood 


Soccer 


, ccct 39:i.-‘rT!:n m t •-rp/iTin -i 1 : - : 

NV-.rk LOfel. U-r<3 . LSI cLB- 


L-V 


PONTIUS LEAGUE: First Division: 
Doa t pun ote Man Utd v Oldham. S e con d 
Division: Postpone* Leicester v 
Blackpool. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
nrst DMemt MiHwaii 1 , Ipswich 1. Post- 
poned: Swindon v Charlton: Tottenham v 
Brighton. 

Basketball 

NBA: Indiana ill. LA Clippers 104. New 
York 116 San Antonio 112 p-ot): Atlanta 
108. Boston 103. Toronto 93. Vancouver 81; 
Sacramento 110. Miami 90; LA Lakers 87. 
Detroit 82. Portland 103. Houston 101 (2- 
ol). 

Boxing 

WBC FEATHERWEIGHT TITLE (Tokyo)' 
Intstto Espinosa iPbil) bl Mexican holder 
Manuel Medina fMex. holder) pts. 

Cricket 

1HBID A TEST l Pwhsim. England A 
139 tO Ostler 68. N Knight 55, Shahid Nazir 
6-641 and 62-2. Pakistan A 300 (AsH Muh 
taba i«7no: Glddms 5-104. Headley 
5-109). 

CASTLE CUP: Blnewifmnsli Free Slate 
532-7. and 113-2. Natal 187 and 474 (E 
Stewart 131. M Marshall 99no. D Crookes 
83. Von far 4-52. Bote 4-1277. F roe Stara 
won Ov eight wickets. bat Lo n So re Bor- 
der 173 and 306 IP Kirsten 104. D Culllnan 
56. S Ttttolo 5S. Adams 5-128. Dawson 
4-25). Western Province 500-5. Western 
Province won by an lnnlng3 and 21 runs. 
THIRD WOMEN'S TEST: It pHra bi dt In- 
dia 184 (S Shaw 66, Taykn 4-38) and 36-1. 
England 38 

American Football 

NFL: Atlanta 13. New Orleans 14. Carolina 
13. San Francisco 31: Cincinnati 16. Chl- 
cjgo 10 Housion 17. Detroit 24: Jaekson- 
<i<ie 11. Indianapolis 41. Now England 31. 
•* . Jeta M. Phiiadoiohla 20. Dallas 17. 0ul- 
'M? jg si Louts. 2T: Denver 2T. Seattle 31; 
r lllas 20 Washington 13. Oakland 10. 
-h ;&■ Tampa Bay 13. Green Boy 

Lending standings: Amartua 

I'-nlt-rc ic Ci Eastern D i v is ion: 1 Buffalo 

.■> u- ;«u>. pass?]; 2 . indianapoitf 


J ACK CHARLTON 
addressed the Dutch 
nation via television; “If 
you hear the crowd singing 
You'll never beat the Irish' 
then you will know you have 
lost the match. If you don’t 
hear them you will have won 
it," he said. 

The general mood as the 
people of the south of Ireland 
ook forward to tomorrow’s 
European Championship 
qualifier against. Holland, 
who knocked them out of the 
1988 European Championship 
and ended their dreams in the 


18-6-297-20. 3 Miami (7-6-324-2611. 
CwM Division: 1. "Pittsburgh no-t- 
347-2761; 2. Cincinnati (6-8-312-334). 1 
Houston (5-0-297-301). Western DMatom 
1. 'Kansas City (11-C- 306-MS); 2. Oakland 
(8-6-310-2571. 3. penver (7-7-340-297). 
I W o na l Co n f m encor Eastern Dh rtal o ni 
1. TDalias (10-4-377-258); 2. Philadelphia 
(0-6-283-2961 3 NY Giants 15-9-253-292). 
C v nt rvl DfvMon: i. Green Bay i3-&- 
3*6-272): 2 Detroit (8-6-355-326): 3. Min- 
nesota (8-6-368-321) Western Division: 
1. San Francisco H 0-4- 393- 200). 2. Atlanta 
(8-6-317-3011 3 St Lou la [7-7-264-3*2) 
('^clinched Division tide; 1=ct Inched play- 
off berth). 


Ice Hockey 


BRITISH LEAGUES P remier Division: 

Cardiff 13. Newcastle 3: Humberside 6. 
Stouflh a; Nottingham % Milton Keynes 7: 
Sheffield 5. Durham *. Division Oust Slt- 
Ungham 9 Paisley 14: Blackburn 8. Tolford 
10. Bracknell 8 Manchester * Dumfries 4. 
Chelmsford 0: Guild lord 12, MurrayfleM a 
Peterborough E Medway 4; Solihull A 
Swindon 12 

HHLa NY Islanders 6. Philadelphia 2. 
Washington 6. Winnipeg 1; Chicago 4. 
Hartford 1: Edmonton 3, Anaheim 1. 


Squash 


MAHINDHA CHALLENGE (Bombay). 
Senri-fi note: C Walker (Eng) bl R Eyles 
(AUDI 17-16. 15-5. 11-15. 5-15. 1S-1Z P 
Meal (Scoff bl B Marlin I* us) 1S-4. 16-7. 
16-9 


Fixtures 

1720 unless staled) 

Soccer 

INTERNATIONAL WATCH: England v 
Portugal (0.0). 

PA CUR Seamdwtnen! replays: Dar- 
lington v Rochdale (7.451; Shrewsbury v 
Scunthorpe; Wal&All v Torquay <7.457. 
Wofcmq v Enfield |7 45). P o HpwnA 
Gravesend a N v OnoerVoul Tn ,na* 
Thura Dec Li. 7.45). 

TENNENTS SCOTTISH CUP: First 
round: Simhouwimi'r v Arbroath. 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE: FM Dictators 

CUartMnt v Air Ale. 1 


1990 and 1994 World Cup fin- 
als, is said to be “realistic'’. 
Chariton’s team have won 
only once in the past five 
games and conceded 10 goals. 

That mood, intimated a 
relaxed Charlton at the 
team's headquarters at the 
foot of the Wlrral peninsula, 
has worked to bis advantage. 
The Republic are the under- 
dogs and that has taken the 
pressure off him. 

“My mind hasn’t dwelt on 
the game in foe way it has on 
some in the last few weeks, 
maybe because I know we are 


am VAUXHALL CONFERENCE Welling 
v Famborough (7.41). 

UfUBOMO LEAGUE) Pl a ud i t DMatom 
FrwWey v Mattock. 

ICtS LEAGUE* Orel DfvMom Barton 
Rvrc v TIianiD Utd; Wembley v Malden, 
head UM. Seco n d D t ilal um Hampton u 
Hungsrtord Tn. TIM DMatom Horsham 
v Avdey. Carlton Cum E e c ond rauodi 
Grays Alb v Biltertcay Tn: Oxford C v Bas- 
ingstoke Tn. Carlton Treptnn Second 
round: Sans lead Am v Camberley Tn; 
Bracknell Tn v HaraDeld Old: Convoy 
Island v Collier Row; Wivenhoe Tn v 
Leighton Tn. 

BSAZEH HOMES LEAGUE: Prouder 
PM elei B Cambridge C v Sudbury Tn: 
Rushden a O'monds v Gtoueestor. Mkt- 
ted DMatom Reddftoh Utd V BUslon Tn. 
Su u Bi em Bh M tu Ctndorford Tn v Trow- 
bridge Tn. Dr Mertena Cup: S eco n d 
rotaufc Atheratone Did v Nuneaton Bor. 
M-W COUNTIES LEAGUE: Firm* D»v- 
Mom Eastwood Hantey v FUvton 
NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE: 
Cop* Third round: Helper Tn v Wora- 
brough Bridge: Goole Tn v Arnold Tn; 
Thacfclay v Olasshoughlon Wei Seoond- 
roruHf repteyi Borrowash Vic v Ossett Tn 
GREAT MILLS I HAGUE: Pratnkw Dtv- 
Itinm Odd Down Atft v Tiverton Tn 
PONT1HS LEAGUE: First Division: 
Derby v Wolverhampton (70) S eco n d 
DMskm: Coventry v Man C (7-07 Rother- 
ham v Aston Villa (7 0) Third DMatom 
Doncaster v Carlisle (7 0) 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Mt DMatom Arsenal v Oxford Utd (301; 
Portsmouth v Bristol C <7 0). OPR v West 
Ham (7.0). Wanord v Crystal Palace (2.0) 
B onond Dfvtalorn Plymouth v Cardiff (2.0). 
LEAGUE OP WALES: Bangor C v Con- 
nah's Quay: Barry Tn v Ton Pentre: Flint 
Tn v PtNthmadog. Newtown v Conwy; Rhy! 
v Holywell. 

SUN LIFE GOLD CUP: SmMIrrl: 

Omagh Tn v Crusaders. 

Rugby Union 

FIVE NATIONS KHNEKEN CUP: Pool 

Ac Toulousa v Benetton Treviso (7.01. 
1MM INTBRNATtONAij England v Scot- 
land (50. GotMtioedt. 

CIS INSURANCE SERIES TOUR 
MATCH: England A v Western Samoa (7.0. 
Gdtosheadl. 

COUNTY C'SHIP: Northern Group: Lan- 
cashire v Cheshire (7.16. L SI Helens) 


playing a very good side and a 
team that is probably ex- 
pected to beat us.” 

Charlton, already without 
the influence of Roy Keane, 
whose hernia operation five 
weeks ago ruled him out, was 
yesterday undismayed about 
the further loss of Steve 
Staunton with a strained 
hamstring. “He has not been 
playing very much and, be- 
cause he has been carrying 
injuries, he is not the strong 
player we know. Maybe this 
is the best thing that could 
have happened.” 

Charlton also sees NUdl 
Quinn’s absence through sus- 
pension as a blessing. “He has 
not pulled out any stops for 
us.” he said. ’Tony Cascarino 


HEfNEKEN NATIONAL LEAGUE! Find 

D M a t om Swaneiu v LloneM (7 0) 

CLUB MATCHES: Pontypaal v Ebbvt Valo 
|7.0>; S Wales Pol I Cu v Mountain Asti (7JJ). 

Rugby League 

BARLA YOUTH TOUR MAYOR York 
Btiira U-I8 v Australia iFojtfrorstnno). 


• The defending champion 
Rodney Eyles and the second 
seed Brett Martin were both 
surprisingly beaten by British 
opponents in the semi-finals 
of the Mahindra International 
Challenge squash tournament 
in Bombay yesterday. 

The two Australians had 
been favourites to meet in 
today’s final but the world 
No. 2 Eyles went out to the 
Englishman Chris Walker and 
Martin was beaten in straight 
games by the Scot Peter NicoL 

The left-handed Walker, 
who captained the triumphant 
England team in the World 
Cup in Cairo, beat the top- 
seeded Eyles 17-16, 1&-5. ll-iS, 
5-15, 15-12 in a match lasting 
lhr 20min- Eyles lost the final 
game through his own errors 
and there were several dis- 
puted umpiring decisions. 

Nicol. ranked eighth In the 
world, had Martin in trouble 
with, his steeply angled vol- 
leys and drop shots to win 
15-8, 15-7. 15-9. “I had to keep 
up a relentless attack against 
a player who is known for his 
brilliant, wristy strokeplay 
and I did just that." Nicol 
said. 


is playing better.” So the Mar- 
seille striker, whose touch, 
Charlton says, is “a lot better 
than it was. probably because 
he is playing in France”, will 
get the nod. literally perhaps. 
When asked what foe Irish 
had that Holland did not 
Charlton replied: “A good 
header of foe ball up front” 

So there is no place for Al- 
dridge at the start, with 
Blackburn’s Jeff Kenna prob- 
ably taking a place in a five- 
man midfield. Townsend and 
Sheridan are certainties, with 
Charlton still to reveal his 
hand on the rest 
A recall, after a three-year 
absence, for Middlesbrough’s 
Chris Morris is a possibility 
but Jason McAteer and Mark 


Kennedy cannot be sure of 
starting cm their home turf at 
Anfield. 

Sheridan, whose 15 minutes 
against Manchester United on 
Saturday was his only senior 
football in three months, is 
“moving well and looking 
sharp”. 

Charlton Is not unduly con- 
cerned that there are eight 
players from Ajax, the best 
club side in Europe, in the 
Dutch -team. “It doesn't al- 
ways work when you try to 
make a club into a national 
side,” he said. 

“The Dutch have some pacy 
players but so do we. They 
are very strong but so are 
we.” As for motivation, Charl- 
ton said: “I don't need to.” 


Boca fade as Maradona sickens 


IVEIiEZ will almost cer- 
V tainly become league 
champions in Argentina 
next week after their 2-0 
win over Belgrano de Cor- 
doba on Sunday capped a 
distressing couple of weeks 
for Diego Maradona's fast- 
fading Boca Juniors. 


Boca, who held a six- 
point lead In mid-Novem- 
ber, finally relinquished 
any chance of winning the 
title with a 2-1 away defeat 
against Estudi antes de la 
Plata on Saturday. Mara- 
dona was absent with stom- 
ach trouble. 


Pools Forecast 


(P= Pools Panel) 

FA CAHUTM PREMIERSHIP 
1 Anconal v Ctwlsaa 1 

XAateaVMe V Coventry 1 

3 Btedcbarn V MHJea b ra a 

4 ManC t Noam Form F 

5 Moo N oa M o v Evorton 1 

* OPR v Bolton t 

7 SheffWed « Lead* X 

8 WalHec « Souuuaipiofl 

9 WUttfXedon 


THIRD DfYBtON 

80 Bury 

81 


v Preston 1 

v Scun t iKFpo i 

v Barnet 1 

v L Orient 1 

v Rochdale 1 

v Northampton 1 
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ST Hartlepool 


88 Lincoln 


Scarborough 


41 Woea 


Herefanl 


ENDS LEIGH LEAGUE 
FIRST DfVIMON 



42 Ante 

43 Crusader* 

v Qtonuran 
-v • ■anger C 

i 

8 

10 tewl«> 

11 Miubr 
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V 

Charlton 

Sontnonu 

* 

MltehM 

V PBrtadown 

1 

18 HuddonfteU 

v 

WestBrom 

1 

HSU’S SCOTTISH 1 

raVHR 


13 Ipratcti 

v 

Shell UM 

1 

48. Aberdeen 



i« Uiitean 

V 

Derby 

2 

47 CeMe 

' V FaHdrk 


18 PortamuuDi 

b 

Luton 


48 Hteernfaw 



18 Reading 

IT Watford 

SECOND DIVISION 

V 

V 

Sunderland 

Tmnmere 

2 

X 

49 Htewnwek v Panics . 

SCOTTISH FIRST DIVISION 

1 

18 minlNUOl 

V 

BradtordC 

i 

SO Dundee 



19 Bournemouth 

* 

Stockport 
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80 Bristol Rvts 
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Oxford 

2 
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V Dundee (ltd 
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S4 SI Mirren 
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SCOTTISH SECOND DTVlStOM 


8S fl1mv.Nbm, 
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Brighton 

1 
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SS Berwick 

SO Clyde 

v Montrose 


27 Swindon 
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ST Queen of Sib 

v Stifling A 
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Cricket ~~ 


In the pantheon of 
the far pavilions 


Suzanne Goldenberg in Hyderabad on 
England women’s rite of passage to India 


T here we 

KTrsTiShK 

girls with DlSfs^rS Tl keter ? whereat women to join SunU Gavas- 

wearing cricket whites shvlv mhSfr 'Z!L?^ jus j a t kar on the Internet, and the 
coming to pay thefr respects^ Jan ? tte country's heroes remain 

and a canUnkerouT£!5S hJaScI S *& *£* s nainty male. “When Kapil 

graph-collector demanding t£ side ^ TO rf ^ I ^ e . v t ry ^ 

signatures on the hack of * ^ wanted to be a fast bowler; 

hook jacket for amUertinn a? hm^been no reports now everyone wants to bat 

ready extending “ r S mass exodus from govern- like Sachin Tendulkar" said 
thousands “WhStevLr^ raent offices or people India’s new captain Pramita 
in hanriv 1 *,u a if ver .? 0 J?t s shimblmg about the pave- Bhnt 
PadSSbW a ped?5 E S!" te with nadios glued to But although women play- 
But for thP p no „nrf their ears. The htdian spon- ers are eclipsed by their male 
women’s eam thp 2 „h 5 the New Oelhi outlet for counterparts, they still have 
champioL if 5 «S"l u f ky v Fr, t d Chicken, it far better than in England. 

tosZTir BESS wh S l has w been he ^ et by toeal As well ’as the match fee of 

- Bahadlir Problems because it has been 2.000 rupees (£37) for each 
and at the 'nth 3011 *' 35 * 000 ’ to* target of a political cam- player, several members of 
during thVir r.uS5Lb V ^ nUe r 1x115x1 to ,¥*? fore >en invest- the India side are employed 
Indfa g ° r ™ ent * puI1 ^ days before full-time as cricketers by In- 

where thp Ln ni pla * y, "S the start of the series, and dian Railways or Air India. 
XSurm tSS JSPl at to* to* 51 ^ *» free-for-aU for leaving them free to practise. 

teSn^n^ on toe broadcasting rights. Indian state-run television 

getting the u P F n i m *) *?"• 3 n3tive of carried live coverage of the 

gemng the attention due to Hyderabad who was replaced England mntrhAG until 


wereacouple of ] any visiting cricket side. 


spectators in 
empty seats. 


as captain on December S, can 
only dream of the mobs that 
turn out for the male captain 
Mohammad Azharuddin 
when he steps out of his home 
in a local suburb. There is no 
offer for any of the Indian 
women to join Sunil Gavas- 


UJ xJ* ,ue - w . wanted to be a fast bowler; 

There have been no reports now everyone wonts to bat 
of a mass exodus from govern- like Sachin Tendulkar " said 


ment offices or people 
stumbling about the pave- 
ments with radius glued to 
their ears. The Indian spon- 


India's new captain Praxnila 
Bhnt 

But although women play- 
ers are eclipsed by their male 


sor. the New Delhi outlet for counterparts, they still have 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, it far better than in England. 


the start of the series, and 
there was no free-for-all for 
the broadcasting rights. 


the India side are employed 
full-time as cricketers by In- 
dian Railways or Air India, 
leaving them free to practise. 

Indian state-run television 


Pumitna Rail, 3 native of carried live coverage of the 
Hyderabad who was replaced England matches until a 
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regional athletics meeting in- 
tervened. The series has been 
reported in national news- 
papers, albeit with reference 
to the “Eves” of cricket And 
in small towns such as Luck- 
now and Patna the crowds 
have turned out in the 

thniicmd< 

Some of the .Indian fans 
have given their fanatical de- 
votion violent expression. 

England’s medium-pacer 
Clare Taylor got a taste of this 
when she was hit on the back 
of the head while fielding on 
the boundary in Patna. 

“Every time I went near the 
fence, missiles rained down.” 
she said. "Police baton- 
charged the crowd of 15,000 to 
restore order.” 

Jo Chamberlain saw it dif- 
ferently. “We are just treated 
like gods out here, every- 
where we go,” said England’s 
left-arm pace bowler. “Proba- 
bly when we go back we will 
wear our England tracksuits 

and people will say: ‘Well who Driving along Barbara Daniels forces the pace for England piotographs: sanjay sharma 

are you, then?'” 

But play yesterday, the they are looking good to level old left-arm spinner Neetu crowds and the 17-hour train 
second day of the third and the series after England wan David, currently out with a journeys have been 
final four-day Test at Hyder- the second Test in Jamshed- hand injury, to take up the revelatory, 
abad, showed up the tourists’ pur by two runs. game. Most players come to it Their tour, which ends with 

fallibility. England were For both sides the series at college via other sports, but the final one-day interna- 


abad, showed up the tourists’ 
fallibility. England were 


game. Most players come to it Their tour, which ends with 

at college via other sports, but the final one-day interna- 


bowled out for 98 in reply to has been a chance to regroup Rajni Venugopal started ttonal in Madras on Decem- 

India's first-innings 184. after a slack period. Alter a young. Her father was a keen ber 15 with the sides level at 

Shyaraa Shaw, the middle- decade in which Indian player and from an early age 3-2 in that series, has also 

order bat who rescued India cricket was represented by a 


order bat who rescued India cricket was represented by a she had to practise batting for been a reconnaissance mis- 
on Sunday with the top score slow, ageing side, there was a three hours a day on a pitch sion for the 1997 World Cup in 


of 66, took three wickets for clear-cut this year and now 
19 runs. Sue Metcalfe from the average age is 21. 


Yorkshire was England’s 
highest scorer with 23. 


ear-out this year and now at home. India. And it has given the 

e average age is 21. It has been a voyage of dis- holders a chance to size up 

On the field, whereas Eng- covery for England's players, an emerging team, “if we are 
nd’s players can wear Only Brittin had already going to retain the World Cup 


land’s players can wear 


At stumps India were S6 for skirts, trousers are de rigueur played in India, during the in 1997 then we are going to 
___ . . i one in their second innings, for the Indians, a feature I previous tour in 1981, and for I have to beat India,” said Eng- 

Fair to middle . . . Janette Brittia goes out cap in han d to bat [ giving them a lead of imi. and [ which attr ac t ed the 19-year- ( her team-mates the food, the { land’s John Bown. 

ste Sri Lanka challenge millstone, Warne passes milestone 


S RI LANKA are at- 
tempting to clear 
their name after being 
charged with ball-tamper- 
ing during the first Test 
against Australia in Perth. 
Defeat yesterday by an In- 
nings and 36 runs suggests 
that, if they did “alter the 
condition of the ball”, it did 
them little good. 

Their team manager Du- 
leep Men dis said the tour- 
ists had submitted a two- 
page report outlining their 
view of “an unfortunate in- 
cident". “The only way we 


could clear ourselves was 
to give a detailed report 
back [to the International 
Cricket Council match ref- 
eree Graham Dowling], 
which is what we have 
done," Men dis said. “He 
will submit that to the ICC. 

“It is unfortunate be- 
cause we came here to play 
Test cricket the way it 
should be played,” Men dis 
added. His captain Arjuna 
Ranatunga said the contro- 
versy had adversely af- 
fected his players. “When 
the other thing started we 


were a bit upset about it-’’ 

Dowling said in his brief 
statement on Saturday: 
“Ranatunga was notified 
[by the umpires] that the 
condition of the ball had 
clearly been altered by a 
member or members of his 
team . . Ranatunga and 
Mendis declined to say 
more because of ICC regu- 
lations which prohibit com- 
ment in such circumstances. 

This did not prevent 
other Sri Lankans venting 
their indignation. Dozens 
of ‘‘cricket-crazy Cans” in 


Colombo are reported to 
have rung Renters, point- 
ing out that the ball was 
not replaced and that the 
Australian commentators 
themselves had said the 
umpires and match referee 
may have acted hastily. 

“Sri Lankans are out- 
raged,” said Somasun- 
deram Skandakumar, for- 
mer honorary secretary of 
the Sri Lanka Cricket 
Board. ’“They have been 
calling me up from Austra- 
lia to complain. There is no 
substantial evidence [that 


the ball bad been tampered 1 
with], and if there is no evi- , 
dence the charge should be 
withdrawn.” 

Skandakumar said Dow- , 
ling was in effect accusing j 
the Sri Lankans of dishon- 
esty and was failing to take 
into account that several 
balls had lost their shape 
on the hard grounds of Aus- 
tralia’s top cricket venues 
in recent matches. “The ac- 
cusation goes against the 
whole grain of the game.” 

Australia’s captain Mark 
Taylor tried to play down 


the controversy. He agreed 
that file WACA wicket was 
“abrasive” but said he 
would remember the Test 
for bis side’s performance. 
“I won’t be remembering it 
as the ball-tampering 
Test,” he said. 

Nor will Shane Warne. 
His three wickets for 96 
took his total to 201 in 42 
Tests. Despite 119 from Ha- 
sh an Tillekeratne, who was 
last out, Sri. Lanka were 
dismissed for 330 in 93.4 
overs just before the close 
on the fourth day. 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Illingworth 
wants say in 
county sides 



MikeSelveyin 

Durban on need to 
co-operate at home 

OMESTIC cricket 
may take a further 
step this week 
towards acknowl- 
edging the primary impor- 
tance of the England team, 
when the counties vote 
whether to give Raymond 
Illingworth a right of veto 
over their team selections. 

The England chairman, 
who has already acquired un- 
precedented powers of selec- 
tion during the 2) months he 
has been in office, has been 
pushing for the authority to 
demand that England players 
be rested from some county 
matches after a Test if he be- 
lieves it to be in the best in- 
terest of player and country. 
A proposal to that effect is ex- 
pected to be ratified at the 
Test and County Cricket 
Board’s winter meeting at 
Lord’s on Thursday. 

Illingworth's initiative 
reaches Board level only a 
few weeks after the South Af- 
rica selectors were given sim- 
ilar powers by the United 
Cricket Board and is based on 
the premise that the interna- 
tional programme is increas- 
ingly demanding on the play- 
ers physically and mentally, 
and that for country and club 
to get the best from them co- 
operation is necessary. 

"Sometimes a player is 
completely drained from the 
demands of a gruelling five- 
day Test,” Illingworth said 
after England’s arrival here 
yesterday for the third Test, 
which starts on Thursday. 
“Counties canno t expect an 
international cricketer to be 
sharp for a four-day match, 
often with a Sunday league 
match sandwiched in be- 
tween, straight after a Test If 
we are going to get the best 
out of our leading cricketers 
they have to be fresh for the 
Tests, and if that maana miss- 
ing county games, so be it” 
Co-operation is the key word 
here. Illingworth said be did 
envisage that players would be 
asked to miss county matches 1 
as a norm; were that the case. I 
th en with only one match usu- 
ally between Tests they would 
not turn out for their counties 
atalL 

He would like to see a situa- 
tion where he could also ask a 
county who are resting a 
player — Devon Malcolm for 
example has operated on a 
rota at Derbyshire — to give 
him a game; or, as in +h<» «>«■ 
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Illingworth . . . demanding 


of Graeme Hick’s bowling, 
underused by Worcester- 
shire, he could ask that he be 
given more. 

Illingworth stressed that 
he would not want to impinge 
on crucial matches. “If there 
were special circumstances 
t hen of course we would 
understand and co-operate, 
but we would ask for co-oper- 
ation in return," he said. 

Specifically, be would like to 
avoid the situation where, for 
wfHTnp k, Angus Fraser trav- 
elled by car straight from the 
Lord's Test last summer to 
Cornwall to play for Middlesex 
in the first round of the 
NatWest Trophy, or in August 
when Yorkshire caused acri- 
mony between club and 
country by selecting Darren 
Gough to play in a semi-final 
despite the stress injury that 
kept him out of the West Indies 
Test at Trent Bridge. 

Already in South Africa the 
system has operated to good 
effect After the rain-affected 
first Test at Centurion. Allan 
Donald, who bad been unable 
to find his bowling rhythm, 
was withdrawn from the Free 
State team that played Eng- 
land; instead he rested, 
trained and had one-on-one 
practice sessions with his 
provincial coach and with the 
national coach Bob Woolmer. 
and came roaring back at The 
Wanderers. 

And after the latter Test 
Brian McMillan, who had 
scored a century and bowled 
some SO overs, was rested from 
Western Province’s latest 
match. Collectively, the prov- 
inces are happy to cooperate. 

There is an essential differ- 
ence in that Donald and the 
rest of the South Africa team 
are contracted not to the 
provinces but to the UCB. In 
England players are em- 
ployed by the counties, who 
have not taken kindly to 
being told what to do by the 
En gland managemen t 

However, a vast increase in 
the income to the Board as a 
result in particular of televi- 
sion deals has made the 
counties more aware of their 
position in the chain. Now 
they can expect about £800,000 
a year each from the Board's 
income, with the Test match 
grounds claiming well over £1 
million These are funds with- 
out which they would not sur- 
vive and which derive di- 
rectly from the England team 
in amounts which over the 
long term would reflect the 
prosperity or otherwise of the 
team. Thus it is in the inter- 
est of the counties to do all 
they can to promote the suc- 
cess of the Test side. 

For their part, counties 
who were to lose players in 
this way might want to be 
paid compensation, although 
they might whistle for that 
Already, counties are com- 
pensated to the tune of 50 per 
cent of an International 
match foe when a player is on 
Test or one-day international 
duty. So Lancashire, say. who 
provided three players for 
each of the summer’s last 
three Tests, would have 
received about £4,000 per Test 
in return, substantially more 
than might have come from 
turnstiles. Although it is 
impossible to weigh the affect 
on team performance it is not 
a bad deal, and any demand 
for a bigger slice of the cake 
wfll probably be resisted. 


Rugby League 


American Football 


Sport in brief 


•0 Sain ts and Wire 49ers profit as Cowboys run into trouble 


45' 
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draw short straw 


P aid Rtzpatrtcfc 

- . HEL ENS and War- 

, Krmcton. who meet in 
^Pthe first Regal Trophy 
semi-final at Knowsley Road 
on Saturday December 30. 
• have been forced into a .crip- 
pling workload o5 er .“ ie 
Christmas period, when they 
will play three games in six 

^Wi^an and Leeds, who play 
at CMitral Park in the second 
S^sraii-final on January 
6, have got sli^tlyfte better 
of a hectic period. Their ttirae 
holiday fixtures will be 
spread over 11 days- 

Saints' chief executive 
David Howes took the philo- 
sophical view ,^ e ,fi r r d ?he 
5 i_tt were grateful for the 

that if you wanted to be big 

^dS SS fuiy™ had ® a<> 

is,, vine Day, Warrington 111 

KoW&l on 

dav and are at home to Leeds 

on New Year’s Day- ^arring- 
a t oidham on Boxing 

Year’s Day but then have four 

S^towhichtorecom 

for their Regal meeting on the. 

Sa ta^ y past this competition 
has been responsible 
horrendous fixture congestion 


and it is exerting its pressure 
again. But. it will be more 
readily forgiven this tune. 
With the truncated Centenary 
Champ ionship now a foregone 
conclusion, the remaining 

three Regal games offer the 
prospect of some seriously 
competitive football 
The four remaining sides 
have- impressive records - in 
the tournament but it is likely 
that Huddersfield’s McAlpine 
Stadium next month will see 
the arch-rivals. Saints and 
Wigan, meet for the first time 
in the final. Saints have 
reached the last four several 
times but have won only 
once, in 1388 when they beat 
Leeds. Since 1983. Wigan have 
frpon in eight finals and won 
seven of them. ' 

If they are to retain the tro- 
phy they will have to do it 
without Andy FarrelL their 
20-y ear-old loose forward, 
who is to have a hernia opera- 
tion this" week. 

Farrell, the game s leading 
points scorer, has been trou- 
bled with the injury since the 
World Cup. "I have tried to j 
carry on playing, he said, 
“and although rm not in 
much discomfort I can only 
train and run at 70 per cent j 

^FarrSi does not expect to 
play again in the Centenary 
season but bop^to be fit for 
the start of the Challenge Cup 
at the end of January. 
m The Regal winners will col* 
KM® ® Part of 
a £450.000 sponsorship deal. 


Mark Tran in Haw York 

E ARLIER in the season, 
the San Francisco 49ers 
looked vulnerable; now 
ft is the Dallas Cowboys who 
look wobbly as the play-offe 
loom. 

After being shocked by the 
miserable Washington Red- 
skins last week, the Cowboys 
stumbled against the Phila- 
delphia Eagles on a frigid 
afternoon- at -Veterans Sta- 
dium. Their coach Barry 
Switzer immediately found 
himself in the dock for mak- 
ing a questionable call late in 
the game. 

With two minutes left the 
score 17-17 and the Cowboys 
on their own 2d, Switzer gam- 
bled with a running play on 
fourih*anck>ne instead of opt- 
ing &r a punt Normally Dal- 
las can count on Emmitt 


Ice Hockey 


Smith to gain a foot, but all 
through the second half the 
Eagles had stiffened their de- 
fence, putting a clamp on the 
Cowboys' great running back. 

Sure enough. Smith took 
the hand-off and ran smack 
into a brick wall of Eagles. 
But . the whistle had blown, 
signalling that two minutes 
were left Reprieved, the Cow* 
boys then amazed everyone 
by trying, the identical play 
with the. identical result. 

Three minutes later Gary 
Anderson kicked a 42-yard 
field goal for a 20-17 Eagles 
victory, and the brickbats im- 
mediately rained on Switzer’s 
head. "Barry Buffoon” and 
“Bonehead Barry” were 
among the milder epithets. 

Too much attention was 
being paid to the one play, 
Switzer replied. “That wasn't 
the difference. The way we 
played for 30 minutes of the 


second half was the differ- 
ence,” he said 

That was true enough. The 
Cowboys had looked well in 
control in the first half, espe- 
cially after Barry Brown 
picked off Rodney Peete and 
raced 65 yards for a touch- 
down to bring up a 17-3 lead 
with 58 seconds left The Ea- 
gles managed a 27-yard field 
goal just before the half, but 
the Cowboys looked strong. 
Smith, after all, had already 
rushed 98 yards. 

The Eagles came out with a 
new attitude and a new game 
plan in the second half. Their 
defence moved a linebacker 
closer to the line of scrim- 
mage to stop Smith, they 
tightened up coverage of the 
wide receiver, Michael Irvin, 
and they pursued Troy Aik- 
man more aggressively. 

The strategy worked su- 
perbly. Smith was held to 


only io yards, on nine carries. 
Irvin, blanketed by the rookie 
cornerback Bobby Taylor, 
made, only one catch in file 
second half, on the Cowboys’ 
final drive. And Aikman was 
sacked four times and left toe 
field screaming at his team- 
mates as an F-a gipq defender , 
William Fuller.' stripped him 
of the ball 

The Eagles’ offence chipped 
In with an ll-piay, 46-yard 
drive in the third quarter cul- 
minating m a one-yard touch- 
down from Ricky Watters, 
who in total rushed for 112 
yards. The two-point conver- j 
ston made it 17-14. 

The Cowboys let the Eagles 
off the hook early in the 
fourth quarter when Smith 
uncharacteristically fumbled 
near toe goal line. And with 
three minutes left, Anderson 
kicked toe third of his four 
field goals to tie the game, set- 


ting the scene for the subse- 
quent high jinks. 

The Cowboys’ owner Jerry 
Jones nevertheless stood 
firmly by his coach, declaring 
that Switzer would be back 
next season. 

The Cowboys and the 49ers 
are now neck and neck- — 10-4 
— with two games left in the 
regular season, and the battle 
is on for home advantage in 
the play-offs. Should both end 
with the same record, toe 
49ers will get home advantage 
because they wan their - game 
with the Cowboys. 

But spare a thought for the 
Green Bay Packers, who are 
tie dark horses of the NFC 
and are only one game behind 
the Cowboys and the 49ers. 
They lost a golden opportu- 
nity to im p rove their record 
to 10-4, upset by the Tampa 
Bay Buccaneers 13-10 in 
overtime. 


Unsettled McKay ready to cross the Pennines if the price is right 


Vic Batch e hter 

M anchester storm 
hope to sign the former 
Great 1 Britain B hefminder 
Martin McKay today. Negoti- 
ations continued yesterday 
between the Division One 
aide and. the Premier Div- 
ision’s second-placed Shef- 
field Steelers, and according 
to Storm’s general manager 
John Lawless only the trans- 


fer fee remained an issue. 

"They want us to buy his 
contract out,” he said. 
"They’re entitled to ail that 
and it’s their call, but I think 
they’re just trying to exploit 
the situation a little bit” 

Steelers are thought to be 
asking £20,000 for McKay, 
who would significantly 
strengthen Lawless's defen- 
sive options. Compared with 
McKay, who is 27, Storm’s 
current first-choice goalie 


Colin Downie, 22, is inexperi- 
enced. and Lawless says Dow- 
nie is "happy that we can get 
another goalie in” for him to 
work with. 

McKay, for his part ap- 
pears unhappy at sharing the 
netininding role at Sheffield 
with the Canadian-born dual- 
national Wayne Cowley. 

Of the Premier Division’s 
top four teams only Sheffield 
collected full points from 
their weekend games, follow- 


ing Saturday's 12-2 victory at 

Fife with a 5-4 win at home to , 
the fourth-placed Durham i 
Wasps on Sunday, j 

Wasps led 3-2 entering the 
final period before Rob Wil- 
son equalised for Steelers. 
Then their Canadian defence- 
man Ron Shudra scored twice 
either side of Anthony John- 
son's fourth for Wasps. Steel- 
ers are now three points be- i 
hind the leaders Cardiff with I 
three games in hand. 


Nottingham Panthers in 
third place also needed late 
goals in their 9-7 home win 
against Milton Keynes Kings. 
Two goals 27 seconds apart by 
Simon Hunt and Paul Adey 
finally edged the home side 
8-7 ahead two minutes from 
time. With 38 seconds to play. 
Bunt put his fourth of the 
night into an empty net after 
Kings had withdrawn their 
goalie Gavin Armstrong in 
favour of an extra Skater- 


Basketball 

Crystal Palace, the cup’s only 
survivors from the National 
League, must play their 
neighbours the Leopards, one 
of the teams they fear most, in 
the quarter-finals, writes 
Robert Pryce. 

“We’re hoping to avoid the 
Towers, Leopards and Shef- 
field,” Palace’s player-coach 
and part owner Alton Byrd 
said before yesterday's draw. 

The tie of the round pitches 
the holders Sheffield a gaingt 
the Manchester Giants. 
NMIOIML CVPs QaatwM draws 
Mmk Thame* Wfcw v London. Crystal 
Pataca v Leopolds, Stwffieid v M to n d ia e 
tar, Hemol ftanpsteod * Bnrtnq ha m. 
W — ai Spctthocne « SfwfBeM, Hartes- 
dan v N ort hampton. Birmingham v Not- 
tingham, Ipswich v Barking and 
Dagenham. 

Equestrianism 

Bruce Davidson, an Olympic 
gold and silver medal winner, 
was arrested at Auckland air- 
port yesterday and charged 
with possessing cannabis after 
sniffer dogs singled him out. 
The 55-year-old American won 
toe Badminton three-day event 
this year and was the world's 
top-ranked rider in 1993. 

Boxing 

The British bantamweight 
champion Drew Docherty is to 
challeng e Daniel Jimenez for 
toe WBO super-bantamweight 
title oq January 20 at a venue 
yet to be decided. Docherty 
decided to carry on fighting 
despite the death of his fellow 
Scot James Murray after their 
bout in Glasgow in October. 

Motor Racing 

The double world champion 
Michael Schumacher, now 
driving for Ferrari, set the 
fastest time on the opening 
day erf Formula One testing at 
Estoril in Portugal, with a 
best lap of lmin 22.l4sec. 
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VENABLES NAMES ONLY TWO STRIKERS FOR TONIGHT’S INTERNATIONAL 


Now for the goals . . . all smite yesterday at Bisham bat Venahles will be looking fbr net gains against Portugal at Wembley tonight from Ferdinand and Shearer photograph: tom jb«ns 

Ferdinand given his chance 


David Lacey on England’s twin spearhead 
as the coach delays the rest of his selection 


T erry venae les 

will hope tonight to 
offer Wembley not a 
tactical Christmas 
tree but a practical 
Christinas treat. Faced by 
Portugal, who are among in- 
ternational football's most ac- 
complished practitioners of 
the cat-and-mouse game, he 
has chosen not Tom and 
Jerry but the season's most 
successful Premiership 
predators. 

Les Ferdinand, who has 
scored 20 times for Newcastle 
United, will join Alan 
Shearer, scorer of 22 goals for 
Blackburn Rovers, in at- 
tempting to end a barren run 
of results against Portugal 
stretching back to a Decem- 
ber evening in 1969 when a 
rare goal from Jack Charlton 
brought England their last 
win in this series of infre- 


quent meetings. Since then, 
three of the four games played 
have been draw s, two of them 
goalless. 

England lost their last en- 
counter with the Portuguese 
1-0 when the countries met in 
Monterrey at the start of the 
1986 World Cup. Although 
tonight's pia tnh bears litt le 
resemblance to that situation 
— it will be somewhat cooler 
for a start — there is a paral- 
lel to be drawn with the way 
Bobby Robson approached 
the earlier game. 

Robson played two strikers, 
Lineker and Hateley. and the 
combination failed against 
both Portugal and Morocco. 
But out of that failure the 
abundant and e n d u ring part- 
nership between Lineker and 
Peter Beardsley was born. 

Neitber Ferdinand nor 
Shearer can be likened to 


Hateley or Lineker, in style or 
personality, but prolific goal- 
scorers rarely became doubly 
prolific when they are paired 
up. Beardsley and Lineker 
prospered because a gifted 
provider proved the perfect 
complement to a world-class 
finisher. 

Tonight therefore, Vena- 
bles will be able to prove a 
point one way or the other. In 
fact had Teddy Sheringham, 
whose partnership with 
Shearer in last month’s 3*1 
win against Switzerland 
looked worth another outing, 
not withdrawn yesterday 
with back trouble, Ferdinand 
might well have been left 
chafing on the bench. 

Ferdinand played his last 
fUll game for England in a 
largely empty s tadiu m in Bo- 
logna two years ago when 
Graham Taylor's abortive 
World Cup campaign ended, 
along with his own career as 
national manager, with the 
game against San Marino. 
Under Venables Ferdinand 


has appeared once, as a sub- 
stitute against the United 
States early last season. 

In that match Ferdinand 
replaced Shearer, who had 
scored twice, for the last nine 
minutes, hi the 15 months 
since then Shearer, though 
continuing to find the net reg- 
ularly for Blackburn, has not 
added to his England total of 
five goals. Tonight, therefore, 
comparisons between the two 
strikers will be inevitable - 

“I think I can play with 
Alan, no problem,” said Fer- 
dinand yesterday. “The sys- 
tem can accommodate both of 
us and we're very similar in 
the way we play. 

“Picking up the threads erf 
international football after 
such a long absence will not 
be easy, especially playing 
under a different coach in a 
different team. 1 know I 
shouldn’t be judged on one 
game but that is what people 
will do.” 

Among them will be Vena- 
bles. who does not have many 


fixtures left before the Euro- 
pean Championship in which 
to give Ferdinand, 29 next 
Monday, a long run in his 
attack should the striker flop 
now. “Les has been close for a 
long while,” the England 
coach said yesterday, “and 
his chance has come. There's 
no reason why he should not 
do welL It's not as if he is a 
new cap." 

It may be pertinent that 
Ferdinand's best performance 
for Taylor — against Holland 
in a World Cup qualifier at 
Wembley in the spring of 
1993, when his pace punished 
the sluggish heart of the 
Dutch defence — owed much 
to an inspired spell from Paul 
Gascoigne cut short by Jan 
Wouters’s elbow. 

; Venables will announce the 
rest of his side today but 
needs Gascoigne to approach 
similar form if Ferdinand's 
presence in the attack is to 
acquire any sort of perma- 
nence. Either way England 
could do with a stylish vie- 1 


tory over stylish opponents id 
see them through the depths 
of winter. 

Wembley, however, may 
well have to settle for some- 
thing less. This Portugal team 
have grown up together, and 
England by comparison are 
still distant relatives. 

• The goalkeeper Vitor Baia, 
midfielder Rui Costa and de- 
fender Paulinho Santos are 
out of the match. The coach 
Antonio Oliveira has decided 
not to play Baia because he 
wants to see his No. 2 goal- 
keeper Adelino Neno In 
action. Baia missed only one 
of his country's 10 Group Six 
qualifying matches. 

Caste has reached the maxi- 
mum number of releases from 
his club Fiorentina under 
Uefa rules. He was the only 
Portugal player to take part 
in all their qualifiers. Santos 
was Injured in Porto's 4-0 win. 
over Salgueiros on Sunday. 

PORTUGAL (probable): Nanai 

Se ora fri o . J Costa, Couto, Teteeira, 
nan, Sousa, DonkgaaK, Man, Mato, 
AIMS. 
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England A suspect tampering 


S O AYRTON SENNA 
“knew he was going to 
die in those last few 
moments”, did he? It 
was when I read those words 
thatlstoppedbelievingEn- 
rico Lorenztnl. the head of the 
engineering department at the 
University ofBologna, whose 
reported comments brought . 
the scandal of the inquiry into 
Senna’s fetal accident back 
into the news at the weekend. 

If poor Senna had the oppor- 
tunity, to think of anything 
during the L5secondsittook 
for his car to shoot across the 
Imola track and hit the wall, it 
is unlikely to have been of the 
imminence of his death. He - 
would have been too busy 
using all his instinct and expe- 
rience in the battie to regain 
control 

It would be rash to presume 
that no thought of catastrophe 
passed through his mind in. 
that moment But several of 
his fellow Formula One 
drivers had hit that wall and 
others like it at speeds above 
ISOmph in recent times, and 
survived. As Bemie Eccles- 
tone never tires ctf saying, if 
you’re going to have an acci- 
dent. have It in a modem For- 
mula One car. 

Senna was killed not by the 
primary impact but by the 
freakish behaviour of a sus- 
pension arm which bent back 
and pierced his helmet 
Professor Lorenmnl, who 
led the team which made the 
initial examination of Senna's 
car, was saying that he puts 
the blame on a breakage in the 
steering column, caused by an 
Inadequate weld during a last- 
minute modification. His com- 
ments were blown up Into a 
back-page lead story by the 
News of the World and were 
widely repeated yesterday ■ 
morning, when people were 
suddenly reminded of the exis- 
tence of tite inquiry, and 
started to ask themselves what 
on earth had become cflt 

% MOM won’t get any of 
\# those with vested in- 
T terests to proclaim 

I that the inquiry has 

turned into a farce. Under- 
standably enoug h none of 
them wants to run the risk of 
upsetting the Bologna magis- 
trate, Maurlzio Passarini, 
upon whose long-awaited 
report rests the possibility 
of criminal charges. But a 


farce is what it has become. - ■■ 
Nineteen and a half months, 
after Senna's Williams hit the 
wall along the outside of the ~ 
Tamburello curve, the accu- 
mulated brainpower of Italy’s 
scientific establishment — not 
just at Bologna University but 
at the Italian milltaryaero- 
space laboratory in the moun- 
tains above the Gulf of Follon- 
ica — hastened to provide 
Passarini and his committee, 
which includes eminent Ital- 
ian racing car d esign ers and 

former drivers, with material 
from which to construct a set 
of findings. 

.To those with long memo- 
ries, the dilatory behaviour of 
the Italian judicial process 
comes as no surprise. When 
Wolfgang von Trips was killed 
at Monza in 1961 in an acci- 
dent involving Jim Clark, the 
dead man’s Ferrari and the 
Scot's Lotus were impounded 
far examina tion. A year later 
CoUn Chapman, the Lotus 
boss, wassofearful of prosecu- 
tion feat be entered his cars 
for the Italian Grand Prtx 
under a fictitious Identity. No 
findings ever emerged. Nor 
did they 19 years later after 
Jochen Rind t had been killed 
at the same track, also in a 
Lotus. His car too was im- 
pounded; it is said that more 
than 20 years later the wreck 
was quietly removed and. sold 
to a Japanese collector. 

ASTSunday’s “revela- 
tions” from Professor 
Lorenzini turned out to 
not a single fact 
or hypothesis that had not *. 
been widely publicised long - 
before fee first anniversary of 
Senna’s death last May. By 
that timp we had already been 
shown photographs and dia- 
grams illustrating the alter- 
ations to the car’s steering 
column, carried out at the 
request of the driver, who was 
unhappy with the cockpit 
layout 

Some of us share the belief 
of the car's designer, Patrick 
Head, that the column broke 
not before the impact but as a 
result of it The car’s blackbox 
was destroyed by the accident 
but the small amount of elec- 
tronic data that did survive 
(collected in fee pits via com- 
puter transmissions from the 
engine management system) 
suggests feat the failure may 
have been in its power 
steering. 

That is a semi-educated 
guess. Maurizio Passarini had 
the opportunity to do better. 
Nothing will bring Senna back 
to life, and it may be that the 
physical evidence is inconclu- 
sive, but the W illiam* team , 
Senna’s family, and various 
other parties had the right to a 
swift and clear investigation. 
The magistrate should be 
ashamed ofhis inability to 
makeabetter job of it. 


David Harbord on doubts that threaten to 
mar a hitherto trouble-free tour of Pakistan 


T HE England A man- 
agement asked the 
umpires to inspect 
the ma tch ball yes- 
terday after the fourth day 
of the final Test against 
Pakistan A In Peshawar, 
producing a rumbling of 
suspicion at the end of a 
successful bridge-building 
tour, the first by an Eng- 
land cricket team since 
Shakoor Rana and all that 
in 1987. 

Ball-tampering is clearly 
hinted at by the England A 
camp, although no direct 
accusation has been made 
to the umpires Xftikhar 
Malik and Feroz Butt. 

The tourists — 1-0 up in 
the series — began to get 
the jitters after they came 
under serious pressure for 
the first time on the tour. 
At the close of play they 
were 62 for two in their 
second innings, 39 runs be- 
hind and needing to bat to 
safety today to save the 
match and win the three- 
match series. 

It was the bowling of Sha- 
hid Nazir, who swung the 
ball far more dangerously 
than England's Dean Head- 


ley or Ed Giddins, which 
aronsed suspicions. Eng- 
land began comfortably 
enough with an opening 
stand of 56 between Nick 
Knight and Jason Gallian, 
before Nazir — who bad 
taken six for 64 in the first 
innings — accounted for 
Knight Ibw for 15. 

The dismissal of the 
nightwatchman Ian Salis- 
bury. caught at short leg off 
Akram Raza, raised an- 
other issue which was 
taken up with the umpires 
by the England delegation 
of the captain Nasser Hus- 
sain, the cricket manager 
John Emburey and the tour 
manager Mike Vockins. 

The Pakistan off-spin- 
ner’s delivery to Salisbury 
pitched in the shadow made 
by the fielder who caught 
the batsman. The tourists 
want clarification of how 
the umpires are dealing 
with the problem of shad- 
ows across the pitch caused 
by close fielders late in. the 
dav- 
it would be unfortunate if 
the most trouble-free Eng- 
land- Pakistan series of 
recent times ended on a 


note of suspicion, England 
A believing that their hosts 
bad been cheating and the 
Pakistanis feeling that Eng- 
land only began to com- 
plain when they thought 
they might be about to lose 
an important game. 

The umpires later re- 
ported that there had been 
no problems with the ball, a 
verdict apparently ac- 
cepted by the England A 
management. 

One issue upon which 
there is unanimity con- 
cerns the lack of communi- 
cation between umpires 
and teams. As an example 
England can cite the confu- 
sion yesterday morning 
over when play could start 
after a delay caused by 
heavy overnight rain. 

The players were told 
there would be an Ham in- 
spection and went back to 
their hotel at about 9-30. 
They returned to the 
ground at 10.45 only to be 
told by the umpires that 
play could start at li. They 
protested that they needed 
time to warm np again and 
play eventually began 80 
minutes late at 11.20: 

Asif Mujtaba, the Paki- 
stan A captain, then batted 
on superbly to an unbeaten 
147, with his team all out 
on 300, a lead of 101. 


Heathcliffe recently lived with an injured ewe 
in his living room for several months. “She was 
lovely, but I spent a fortune on incontinence 
pads.” He also had a single baby monkey 
inhabiting his shirt for a while. “Her little hairy 
hand would come out of my jumlper and snatch 
food from my fork,” he says. 
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Across 


1 Women toy with small 
vegetables (6,7) 

10 Prepare for alternative work 
on British Rail (7) 

11 Shocking service makes one 
scowl (7) 

13 Ts distraught at an indication 
that something h missing (5) 

13 Composer and artist call 
endlessly for new 
arrangement (9) 

14 Relatranfomied whan pop- 
ular student takes a wife (2-3) 

16 A meeting for a large number 
on the racetrack (9) 

IB Retail outlet provides fresh 
silica with stone in It (9) 

19 A skilled worker’s dose 
relatives (5) 

20 Reckon to allow incursion of 
soldiers In a state of 
confusion (9) 


23 Proprieties derived from 
custom or established 
behaviour (5) 

24 The gaNey cabinet contains 
60 per cent booze (7) 

23 Having a liking for painting 
one found in intimate 
surroundings (7) 

26 in an (deal situation for a 
meeting? Outtet (7.6) 
Down 

2 Something seen when the 
sun's gone down causes 
wolf great consternation (9) 

3 It's not appropriate to upset 
a pot into it (5) 

4 Part ofthe body prone to 
inflammation — when the 
sun is up? (5) 

3 Double In Reading is deep- 
rooted (9) 

6 Bum curryallarotmdthe 

restaurant! (9) 


7 Get trace elements to 

recombine (5) 

8 Is Lucifer responsible for 
dysfunctional marriage? (8,5) 

9 Vtery upset, and with no one 
else around, apparently (6,7) 

13 Spent, burnt material in 
fuse Is unacceptable (6,3) 

16 A bit of eclair in tea with fruit 
for a fickle person (9) 

17 Self-control shown by the 
others in school (9) 

21 Name first class country (5) 

22 Fill a tankard? (5) 

23 Inspector makes 23 across 
turn tall (5) 

Solution tomorrow 
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